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under skies that are always blue. Dance, swim, lounge at 
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year with springtime weather. Your travel agent will tell you. 
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Easy Adventure 


For some three years, TRAVEL has 
been publishing articles under the 
category of “A Travel Adventure.” 
With this issue, we broaden the Ald 
and add “—in Hunting” and “—in 
Fishing.” No one here will argue that 
a turtle is a fish, but as exciting 
underwater activity turtle-wrestling 
as depicted on page 22 captivated us 
enough to use for a starter. Next 
month we'll have other unusual fea- 
tures on hunting and fishing forays, 
and meanwhile we trust TRAVELERS 
will be able to add some of their own 
experiences. We do know that many 
people, whether casually for quail or 
eagerly for elephants, travel for hunt- 
ing thrills, just as others seek sea- 
shore, lakeside and stream for fishing 
fun. We intend culling the most dra- 
matic of these experiences so spirited 
TRAVELERS can duplicate the feats, if 
they wish, while the more prevalent 
sight-seeing type of TRAVELER can en- 
joy this vicarious method of indulg- 
ing in easy adventure. 


Island Exchange 


We have always been preoccupied 
with islands. Indeed, we live on one. 
Manhattan, however, doesn’t seem 
quite as much an island idyll as does 
Majorca, detailed on page 16. Brain- 
erd S. Bates, author of Majorca, says 
in a covering letter, “We live in a 
small, sun-bathed villa near the sea 
outside of Palma ... 1 have always 
wanted to write, and inexpensive liv- 
ing on Majorca is giving me my 
chance. Our boys, both of whom go 
to local Spanish schools, are now per- 
fectly bi-lingual.” What with spring 
and all, we’re ready to swap islands 
with Contributor Bates. 


of 


To meet the increased demand for low 
cost air travel, Pan American World Air- 
ways’ affiliate Avianca has extended its 
present U.S. to Colombia coach service 
to include major cities in Ecuador. En 
route passengers will be accommodated 
overnight at Bogota. One way fare is $230. 
9 ° 


Furness Line announces that because of 
added requests for accommodations, the 
Ocean Monarch will make four additional 
sailings to Bermuda in May. Together with 
the Queen of Bermuda and two seven-day 
Triangle Cruises to Bermuda and Nassau, 
there will be two sailings each week. 
e e 


Amicable settlement between India and 
Pakistan permits Indian civil aircraft to 
fly over Pakistani territory to Kabul, Af- 
ganistan, without having to follow the 
lengthy detour whtch has been necessary 
until now. 

e ® 


Five escorted Student Tours of Europe at 
a minimum price, ranging from 49 to 65 
days, are announced by American Express. 
Tranatlantic crossings will be made on the 
Italian Line’s Vulcania, Saturnia and 
Andrea Doria, starting from New York 
June 3, 19, July 7, 21 and 25. All five 
tours will visit Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, England and France. 
Prices range from $1,155 on the July 7 
and July 21 tours to $1,663 for the other 
three, inclusive of round-trip passage, 
travel on the continent, meals, guide, etc. 
e e 


Eastern Steamship Lines announces re- 
sumption by the Yarmouth of thrice-weekly 
service between Boston, Mass., and Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, beginning June 19, 
leaving Boston every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday at 4:30 p. m. (E. D. T.). Fares 
will be $17.50 one way, $33.00 round 
trip. Stateroom for two is from $3.00 up. 
Autos are carried one way for $35.00, 
round trip for $57.50. 
© e 


Eleven-day Caribbean cruises of Bull Lines’ 
Puerto Rico from New York to San Juan, 
P. R., and St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, are 
announced. No passports, visitors’ permits 
or other credentials of American citizen- 
ship are required. Passengers can stay on 
ship instead of at hotel at both San Juan 
and St. Thomas. Cruise rates start at 
$270, plus tax. 


Southern Pacific has ordered 25 new chair 
cars for the comfort of overnight travelers. 
The cars will have foam rubber seats ad- 
justable to yarious positions when sleeping 
or reclining. 


For garden-lovers and_horticulturalists, 
Cunard White Star announces 41-day es- 
corted tour of Europe’s famous gardens, 
parks and floral displays. Queen Elizabeth 
leaves New York April 22, and for New 
York from Cherbourg, France, May 28. 
Tour will include visits to England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy and 
France, and prices, including fares, hotels, 
certain meals, sightseeing and the Ameri- 
can Express guide, start at $1,231. 
® e 


Notices have been posted at New Haven 
Railroad stations of New Canaan, Spring- 
dale, and from Stamford to New York to 
the effect that passengers arriving at 
New York’s Grand Central Terminal on 
the lower level which are not met by Red 
Caps may now request such service before 
starting their journey and a porter will 
be on hand to meet them. 
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Washington State's Territorial Centennial 
Committee announces that visitors travel- 
ing to Washington State via Northwest 
Airlines will land this year in the midst of 
the state-wide celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of Washington becoming a 
territory. Observance of the centennial 
will continue until Statehood Day, Novem- 
ber 11, 1953. 


PHOTO SOUVENIR OF FLIGHT 


A new idea in airline passenger service 
is announced by the Philippine Air Lines. 
Cabin attendants take photographs and 
prints are given each passenger aboard 
international flights between San Fran- 
cisco and “London via Far and Middle 
East and Europe. 


Cancelling previous announcement that 

the DeGrasse, which for some time past 

has been in the West Indies service 

would be placed on the North Atlantic 

run, the French Line has sold the ship to 

Canadian-Pacific Steamship Company. 
e e 


Empress of Australia is the name se- 
lected by Canadian Pacific for former 
French Line’s De Grasse. This selection 
conforms with Canadian Pacific’s name- 
scheme for their vessels, under which 
passenger liners are “Empresses’” and 
cargo ships have the prefix “Beaver” and 
“Maple.” 


A new play entitled The Confidential 
Clerk by T. S. Eliot will have its world 
premiere during first two weeks of Edin- 
burgh International Festival of Music and 
Drama, scheduled August 23 through Sep- 
tember 12. Application for tickets may be 
made to Edinburgh Festival Society, Synod 
Hall, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


British European Airways announces in- 
auguration on April 19 of the world’s 
first regularly scheduled turbo-prop air- 
liner tourist-fare Viscount service between 
London and Zurich. Tourist fare will be 
20% below present fares. Near-vibration- 
less Viscount service from London to 
Istanbul and London to Cyprus will also 
start on April 19, with five weekly flights. 
On June 1, Viscounts will go into service 
between London and Genoa, Italy, and on 
July 1 between London and Copenhagen 
and Stockholm, shortening flight to Stock- 
holm by two hours. 
@ ° 


California’s Fish and Game Commission 
has decided*on the following changes in 
this year’s hunting and sport fishing regu- 
lations: State-wide limit will be 15 trout, 
salmon, whitefish or combination. Trout 
angling starts May 30. For hunters, the 
Commission has eliminated most of the 
district rulings, substituting county lines, 
Coastal deer hunting will last from Aug. 
8 to Sept. 13, with the inland season from 
Sept. 19 to Oct. 18. Pheasant hunting, 
with a bag of two birds per day, will run 
from Nov. 21 to Noy. 30. 

e ° 


Visitors to the Washington Monument 
now hear a recorded message as they 
ascend and ride down the main elevator. 
Installed in and activated by a switch as 
the elevator doors close, the message is 
a brief history of the monument and 
statistics on the structure. 

© e 


Bermuda, long known as a tourist haven 
for grown-ups, is keeping the children 
in mind for the second summer in the 
history of this pleasure island. With ac- 
commodations for children up to thirteen 
years it is known as Camp Cardinal, and 
will operate from July 1 to September 1. 
® @ 


The “frontier” lands of Alaska and the 
Yukon will play a big role in vacation 
trayel this summer, according to an an- 
nouncement by Thos. Cook & Sons. 
Seven escorted tours to this area will be 
offered from Seattle, five tours during 
July and two in August. Each tour will 
last 19 days at an inclusive fare of 
$695. 


A 56-page booklet to serve as a guide 
of historic homes, gardens and shrines 
is being distributed without charge by 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 
111 North 5th Street, Richmond, Va. 
More than 250 homes and gardens will 
be open to visitors during Garden Week, 
April 25 through May 2. 
© e 


One of the attractions for motorists to 
Canada will be the Shakespearean Festi- 
val to be held in Stratford, Ontario, from 
July 12 till mid-August. Stratford Shake- 
spearean Festival of Canada Foundation 
announces two plays, Richard III and 
All's Well That Ends Well, starring Alec 
Guinness and Irene Worth. 
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The Overseas Deliverys Department of 
Rootes Motors, Inc. has prepared a 50- 
page brochure called Europe as You Like 
It. Compiled by David Mungavin, it offers 
European travelers seventeen sections of 
useful and necessary information needed 
for a carefree trip. 
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How this thrilling new shopping adventure brings you surprise packages 


from abroad every month! A wonderful gift idea! 


Imagine yourself shopping in the tiny villages 
and the big cities of Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America, the Near East and the Far East. Im- 
agine yourself examining the hundreds of un- 
usual articles peculiar to each foreign land, many 
of them hand made, then selecting the very 
choicest in interest, usefulness, beauty and value, 
and buying them for only $2.00 each! 


Yes, you can now enjoy the thrill of receiving 
a surprise package every month, from France, 
Italy, Spain, Holland, Sweden¢ England, India, 
Japan or some other distant shore — for only 
$2.00, delivered to your door. You pay no post- 
age, no duty. The value is guaranteed to be more 
than satisfactory to you in every instance. 


How, you ask, can this be done? The secret 
is in the new, unique service offered by the 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club — plus the 
magic of the American dollar. Foreign nations 
are in urgent need of American dollars to sup- 
port native industries. They are glad to offer 
tremendous merchandise values in exchange. 
Thus you get more for your money—and at the 
same time you are doing your bit to improve 
world conditions by lending a helping hand to 
our neighbors around the world. 


Conversation Pieces From Abroad 


Our representatives abroad are constantly 
searching for the best items and the biggest bar- 
gains available. They not only attend the great 
international fairs and exhibitions, but they 
travel the highways and byways of foreign lands 
to discover the unique, the unusual, the beauti- 
ful articles which are destined to become conver- 
sation pieces when worn, displayed or used in 
America. 


Coming from a different country each month, 
the Club’s selections are ever-varied in character, 
representative of many different cultures. One 
month, for instance, you may receive an example 
of fine Florentine leather-work from the historic 
city of the Italian Renaissance; the next, a pack- 
age may arrive from mysterious India, contain- 
ing a strangely beautiful work of hand-wrought 
silver in symbolic design. Other shipments may 
bring you an old-world woodcarving from Switz- 
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erland; a handwoven creation from South Amer- 
ica; a sparkling piece of Swedish glassware; a 
chic product of France. 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 


With each package will come the fascinating 
story of the origin and significance of the article 
you receive—adding glamour to each shipment. 


Think of the fun of receiving such exotic ‘‘sur- 
prise packages’’ month by month! It is like 
shopping around the world! That is the thrill 
of membership in the Around-the-World Shop- 
pers Club. Each month you'll look forward to 
the arrival of your foreign shipment with eager 
anticipation. Each month you'll experience the 
crowning thrill of the treasure-hunter when you 
open it to see what delightful surprise it has 
brought. You'll admire the unusual foreign 
craftsmanship; and you'll marvel at the incred- 
ible bargain. 


You Pay Nothing Extra for Membership 


It costs nothing to join the Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club. There are no membership fees 
or dues. You pay only for the regular monthly 
selections of merchandise — and only the low, 
uniform price of $2.00 apiece — even less on a 
6 months’ or 12 months’ membership. 


You may join the Around-the-World Shop- 
pers Club on any of the following plans: 


3 Months Membership 
(3 consecutive shipments)........$ 6.00 
6 Menths Membership 
(6 consecutive shipments)........ $11.00 
12 Months Membership 
(12 consecutive shipments)......$20.00 
(Note: the U. S. Post Office Dept. 
charges a service fee of 15c for de- 
livering foreign packages, which is 


collected by your postman and can- 
not be prepaid). 


You Can Cancel at Any Time 


You may cancel your mem- Namie :,-bccsssscscoastecseces 
bership at any time (please 
give 30 days’ notice to allow Address 
for transmittal to our foreign f = = = =~ 
office) and the unused por- ‘ 
City & Zone... 


] (1) Do not personalize any 
3 items, as I may wish 
] to use them as gifts. 

: References: Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newark 2, N. J. 
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tion of your payment will be refunded in full, 
Even better, if you are not delighted upon res 
ceiving your first regular monthly selection, you 
may keep it free of charge along with your sur- 
prise gift and receive a full refund of the totaf 
amount paid. 


Extra Reward for Joining Now! 


Why nor start your membership right now, while 
you can have a FREE SURPRISE GIFT as a reward 
for promptness, and get the benefit of the really 
remarkable values now available? You won't want 
to miss a single shipment! 

Use the coupon below or write, enclosing -remit- 
tance for the membership term desired. If subscrib- 
ing for Gift Memberships—a grand idea—enclose 
names and addresses of recipients (they will re- 
ceive handsome cards announcing your gift). But 
by all means, get your subscription in the mail at 
once. Address our American office. 


GIVE A MEMBERSHIP TO SOMEONE SPECIAL! 


What could make a more interesting and out- 
of-the-ordinary gift than a membership in the 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club? Who would 
imagine that such lovely foreign products cost 
only $2.00 each in American dollars? Month 
after month they are delivered to the recipient 
from abroad to serve as continuing reminders 


of your thoughtfulness ume 
f igfe 
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Around-ihe-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 596 I 
24 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. J. 

Please enroll me as a Member and send me my FREE SURPRISE } 
GIFT from a foreign country. Also start regular monthly shipments 
of the club’s selections of foreign merchandise, to be shipped direct 
to me from countries of origin and to continue through the following 
term of membership: I 
[] 3 Months Membership 
[1 6 Months Membership.. 


[J 12 Months Membership 


.-$ 6.00 | 
$11.00 I enclose 
‘$20.00 remittance for $. pea 1 
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EUROPE 
Is 
YOURS! 


By Hudson Meyer 


F ONE SINGLE objection could be leveled against Europe 
I. a mecca for travelers, it would be that there is too 
much to do, too many fascinating things to see! Whether 
Europe-bound for the first or fortieth time, the visitor is 
forced to use restraint in selecting from the fabulous 
variety of sights and events that tempt him at every hand. 
This year, to add to his pleasant dilemma, the number of 
attractions promises to be greater than ever before. 

Do you dote on spectacular scenery? Then include the 
breathtaking fjords of Norway in your itinerary, You'll 
find yourself gasping in wonder at the sheer granite cliffs 
rising thousands of feet out of the sea, the glacier-fed 
waterfalls pluming down from great heights. Visit Switz- 
erland, with its soaring snow-capped mountains and ver- 
dant, flower-sprinkled Alpine valleys. Or stand on the 
ramparts of Mont St. Michel, off the coast of France, 
watching the ocean tides sweeping in to surround the 
cathedral-island. 

Perhaps you prefer nature in less majestic doses. Then 
treat yourself to the mellow beauty of the Irish country- 
side in the spring, the ancient sun-kissed buildings of 
Perugia, Assisi and other Italian hill towns, or the tidy 
farms and bulb fields of Holland—the latter, in spring- 
time, a blazing, perfumed checkerboard of color. 

With an intricate network of railways, air lines and 
express motor-coach routes spanning the British Isles 
and the Continent, you can get from country to country, 
mountain to sea, Riviera to Scandinavian glacier in 
amazingly short order. 
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Streamers swirl, whistles blast—and you’re off to fun in Europe! 


Europe’s cities present an equally wide rage of allure. 
London, largest metropolis in the world, has long been a 
prime magnet for Americans abroad who delight in the 
city’s historic charm, its storied streets and buildings. 
Schoolday memories of Shakespeare, Dickens, Conan 
Doyle or Galsworthy make London seem somehow fa- 
miliar and friendly even to the first-time visitor. Then, 
of course, there’s Paris—a repository of much of the 
world’s great art and certainly one of the world’s most 
beautiful cities. Here even the sunlight and shadow seem 
to have a special luminous quality and vistas down every 
street and square are like paintings come to life. For the 
devout, Rome is a city not to be missed; for the histo- 
rian, Athens; for those who love quaintness and medieval 
charm, Frankfort or Lucerne or Bruges. 

Although the scenery, cities, cathedrals and galleries 
of Europe are time-tested attractions, there are many other 
major drawing-cards. Equally appealing are the endless 
possibilities for epicurean exploration. Europe is the 
birthplace of the world’s great cuisines and wherever 
you go, you'll find the preparation and service of food 
regarded as a fine art. 

According to the European Travel Canghieion: whose 
21 member countries span from Ireland to Turkey, Ice- 
land to Spain, plentiful supplies of foods and wines have 
again made Europe a happy hunting ground for the gour- 
met. Each country has its memorable specialties. 
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In Scandinavia, you'll delight in the elaborate hors 
d’oeuvre or smorgasbord ranging from succulent smoked 
salmon and baby lobster to elaborate salads and butter- 
tender fillets of beef. You'll find the beer mild and creamy 
in Holland, the herring and shellfish unsurpassed, the 
Indonesian dishes spicy and exotic. Further south, in 
Belgium and France, you enter the realm of High 
Cuisine where the simplest sauces are prepared with 
tender care, where exquisite entrees and fanciful pastries 
have inspired poetry, where the proper temperature and 
vintage of wine served with your meal is a matter of 
State importance. From the Normandy Coast to the Riv- 
iera, France is one vast treasure-trove of superb food. 
Head further south still, and explore the mysteries of a 
savory paella (an unfergettable dish of rice, seafood and 
meat) in Madrid fr savor’the spectrum of sherries, dry 
to sweet, in the old city-of Jerez. Do cheeses tempt you? 
You'll never know fheir ambrosial possibilities until you 
wash down some creamy Bel Paese with dry red chianti 
in an Italian cafe, or join friends in dipping bread chunks 
into the aromatic, bubbling depths of a cheese fondue at 
a ski chalet high in the Swiss Alps! 

In the coming months, these “permanent lures” will 
be supplemented by a whole roster of special events de- 
signed for pleasure and profit of both tourist and busi- 
nessman. 

, Highlighting the major attractions of the coming 1953 


London, below, swirls around Piccadilly Circus, favorite vantage 
point and prime rendezvous spot of visitors and residents alike. 
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Paris, above, has many quiet havens for an afternoon aperitif, 
such as this cafe near Sacre Coeur, in background, atop Montmartre. 


season will, of course, be the Coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth II in London on June 2. This historic spectacle. and 
the days of pageantry surrounding it will make England 
the target of visitors from all over the world. Dozens of 
special festivities ranging from balls and opera to pa- 
rades and illuminations have been scheduled to make the 
event a thoroughly memorable one. 

Scores of other festivals planned by European nations 
will gladden the hearts of American tourists. Music lovers 
from far and wide will attend (to name but a few) the 
May Music Festival in Florence, May 5-June 21; Stock- 
holm Music Festival, June 3-10; Casals Festival in Prades, 
France, June 14-28; Wagner Festival in Beyrouth, Ger- 
many, July 23-August 23, and the Edinburgh Festival. 
August 23-September 12. 


Parade of skirted Greek soldiers, sweep of 
to celebrate Independence Day on Augu 
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Coronation Pageantry, 
Fairs, Festivals and 
Spectacles Crowd 
Continent’s 1953 Slate 


SOA 


Spanish bullfighter, pageantry of Italy's Palio at, Siena and lighting of lanterns across Switzerland 
st 1 are but a part of Europe’s dramatic and exciting pattern stimulating to American visitors. 
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Vacationists fortunate enough to be on the Riviera in 
mid-March will be able to take in some of the highlights 
of the International Film Festival at Cannes, March 11-26, 
while those who time their visit to Venice between August 
7 and 17, the dates of the Venice Film Festival, will see 
the stars of Europe and Hollywood in a glamorous setting 
of canals, gondolas and marble palaces. 

Sports fans, too, will find scores of stellar events. High 
fashion, international society and some of the world’s 
finest horseflesh will provide a triple-barreled attraction 
at the smart Grand Prix de Paris at Longchamp, Paris, on 
June 28. The famed Dublin Horse Show, one of. the 
world’s largest, is slated for August 4-8, and the Grand 
Prix Steeplechase at Auteuil, Paris, on November 29. 
Other sports events -will inélude the British Amateur Golf 
Championship in Liverpool; May 250; the All-England 
Lawn Tennis Champipnskips at Wimbledon, June 22- 
July 4; outstanding. bullfights throughout Spain from 
March to October; the 14th International Christmas Ten- 
nis Matches at Barcelona December 22, and the exciting 
Ice Hockey Tournament at Davos December 26-30. 


Famed Trade Fairs 


Although it is easy to consider Europe solely in the 
light of its tourist attractions, the cities of Great Britain 
and the Continent will draw great numbers of businessmen 
to the famed trade fairs. These fairs, many of which date 
from medieval times, have long been recognized as excep- 
tional showcases for the products of Europe’s factories, 
fields and individual artisans. There is no better way to 
study the post-war renaissance of Europe’s industries and 
handicrafts than at these fairs where every conceivable 
product is shown, from hydraulic presses to bon bons, 
cameras to medicines, dyestuffs to peasant pottery. More 
and more U.S. manufacturers and importers are recogniz- 
ing their importance and are making annual trips abroad 
to keep abreast of new products and to display their own. 

Among the outstanding ones are those in Utrecht, The 
Netherlands, March 17-26 and September 1-10; Milan, 
April 12-28; Brussels, April 25-May 30; Bologna, May 
8-22: Gothenburg, May 16-25; Izmir, Turkey, August 20- 
September 20; Stockholm, August 22-September 6; Frank- 
fort, September 6-10; and Salonica, September 6-27. 

In a more specialized field, devotees of Europe’s sleek, 
handcrafted passenger and sports cars will not want to 
miss the famed International Automobile Salon in Paris, 
October 1-11, or the International Motor Show in London, 
October 22-November 1. 

Whether traveling for pleasure, business, or a com- 
bination of the two, Europe presents a galaxy of perma- 
nent attractions and special events to entice the U.S. 
visitor. Small wonder, then, that the European Travel 
Commission recently forecast a record year for 1953 with 
500,000 or more Americans due to cross the North At- 
lantic during the months ahead. ¢ 
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Where To Find the ‘‘Finds’’ 


Austria—fine woolen tailleurs; _ stylish 
sweaters; scarfs; antiques; sports equipment; 
ceramics and glass. 

Britain—good woolens such as cashmere 
and tweed by the yard or in ready-to-wear; 
antiques; bicycles; automobiles; books; whis- 
key. 

Belgium—glasswear and pottery; lace; fine 
cotton goods; quality candies; artistically 
bound books, especially Bibles. 


France—high fashions for men and women, 


but at high prices; luxury foodstuffs; spirits; 
perfume; art and excellent reproductions. 


Germany—photographic equipment; wood 
and metal work; artistic china. 

Holland—toys; chocolates and teas; wooden 
ware; motor vehicles; bicycles. 

Italy—handwork of all sorts; leather; Flor- 
entine silver; Venetian glass; art prints; jew- 
elry; straw and raffia crafts; pottery. 

Scandanavia—leaders in modern as well as 
traditional home furnishings; ceramics; silver, 
pewter and other metal products; glassware; 
expensive but beautiful wooden ware; toys. 

Spain—custom-made clothing; fabrics and 
embroidered products; leather accessories; 
wines. 

Switzerland—precision instruments such as 
clocks and music boxes; fine paper; sports 
equipment; sturdy shoes. 


Sailboats frame Orth Castile on Traunsee in upper Austria. 


gui 


Midnight Sun is seen from one of many attractive vantage points 
along Norway’s west coast. Midnight Sun season is from May 12 
to end of July at North Cape, Europe’s northernmost point, 


FESTIVE 
Scandinavia 


Scenic Variety, Host of Summer Events 7 


Spark Lure of Vast, ‘Nightless’ Region William H. Freed 


T HIS SPRING, all of Scandinavia will be in festive dress, 


bright and new. Never before have these beautiful In this little house in Odense, Denmark 
: : Hans Christian Andersen spent his child- 
Lands of Sunlit Nights—Denmark, Norway and Sweden hood. ‘House i "how. miuseunl icontaning 


—offered the traveler so much: international festivals many of his personal belongings, in- 
cluding collection of his fairy tales trans- 


lated into most languages of the world. 


featuring world-famous stars, great jubilee celebrations, 
new ways to enjoy Scandinavia’s marvelous scenic variety 
and new hotels with all the latest comforts. 


Best news, of course, concerns the Scandinavian fes- 
tivals. Rightly enough they take place in spring, Scandi- 
navia’s most glorious, most festive season. It’s the period 
when the sun hardly sets, and the days are so long that 
many more wonderful hours are left for your sightseeing. 
It’s the time when nightingales serenade you in Denmark, 
apple blossoms are abloom in Norway’s fjord country, 
Sweden is covered with a lush, flower-sprinkled carpet 
of green. 


With this sparkling setting as a background, you can 
now make a grand scenic tour of all Scandinavia and at 
the same time, thanks to wisely coordinated festival pro- 
grams in Bergen, Copenhagen, Stockholm and Helsinki, 
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Apple blossom time in Norway's idyllic 
Hardangefjord finds banks of blue 
fjord crowned with garlands of white. 


Artist sketches street of Stockholm’s Old 
City, historic part of Swedish capital 
now celebrating its 700th birthday. In 
background is Cathedral. 


enjoy a rich cultural feast of ballet, opera, symphony con- 
certs, drama, films and folklore. This is how the grand 
tour works: 


Your festival route begins in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
with the Royal Danish Ballet Festival, May 25 to 31. 
The Danes long have had one of the best ballet companies 
in the world, and American interest in the famed troupe 
is being whetted by the exquisitely beautiful ballet scenes 
in Hans Christian Andersen, Samuel Goldwyn’s hit film 
fable about the Danish fairy tale writer. In Copenhagen, 
too, you'll revel in the gaiety of Tivoli, the delightful 
amusement park right in the center of the city, and the 
city’s many night clubs and theatres. Here, too, you'll 
visit Hans Christian Andersen’s old haunts and see the 
Little Mermaid herself—that captivating figure in bronze 
seated on a rock at the harbor’s edge. 


There’s no better way to keep in the fairy tale spirit 
than to step beyond the city’s borders into Fairy Tale 
Land. For three or four days, follow the route of the new 
Fairy Tale Tour through Odense, Andersen’s birthplace, 
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and the picture-book towns on Funen and Jutland. All 
along the way, you'll see sights that recall stories of your 
childhood—moated castles and tiny thatch-roofed houses, 
storks resting on chimney tops, geese waddling up nar- 
row, cobblestone streets and picturesque inns where the 


food is superb. 


From northern Jutland, the festival route continues on 
to the Bergen International Festival of Music and Drama, 
in Bergen, on Norway’s west coast, June 1 to 15. Here 
Leopold Stokowski conducts the Bergen Harmonien Or- 
chestra. Kirsten Flagstad and Yehudi Menuhin are among: 
the many famed artists appearing in Bergen’s program 
of symphony concerts, dramas and folk music. The Ber- 
gen Festival honors Norway’s beloved composer, Edvard. 
Grieg, who was born 110 years ago, but you'll find a. 
happy balance of musical fare by other Norwegian and. 
European composers, too. A picturesque pageant based on 
Norway’s characteristic folk melodies and dances will be: 
performed in the courtyard of the medieval fortress of 
Bergenhus, where you'll hear the music of the twelve- 
stringed Hardanger fiddle and the zither-like langeleik. 


Bergen, a modern city with a colorful Hanseatic his-. 


Ib 


tory, is a popular sightseeing center and the starting point 
for a host of tours by boat, train or motor coach. As a 
link in the Scandinavian festival itinerary, you can choose 
a fjord tour that joins with the Bergen Railway’s spec- 
tacular mountain route to Oslo, the Norwegian capital. 
Here you'll see the new Town Hall, the mammoth Vige- 


land sculpture collection, the open-air Folk Museum, the 


Kon-Tiki balsa raft, the original Viking ships and Hol- 
menkollen, the skier’s mecca. Oslo also belongs on the 
festival route because of the musical program of the In- 
ternational Society of Contemporary Music, May 28 to 
June 5—a rare opportunity to hear the world premieres 
of the best in contemporary music, chosen by competition 
from every part of the world. 

Next, you continue to Stockholm, the Swedish capital 
celebrating its 700th jubilee this year. The Festival of 
Stockholm, June 2 to 10, features the best of Sweden in 
one lavish program. For example, Dean Dixon and Antal 
Dorati conduct the 115-piece Stockholm Philharmonic 
Broadcasting Orchestra. The famed Royal Swedish Opera 
present Aida and Die Fledermaus as well as opera by 
Sweden’s Hilding Rosenberg and a ballet adaptation of 
Strindberg’s Miss Julie. There are eighteenth-century 
opera performances in the candlelit atmosphere of the 
Drottningholm Court Theatre where antique stage effects 
are still used for its unique and colorful productions. 
There’s folk dancing and music every evening at Skansen, 
Stockholm’s popular open-air Folk Museum. 

Added to the wonderful entertainment of the Stock- 
holm Festival are impressive programs connected with 


Tivoli, gaily-lit, Oriental-style amusement park in center of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, attracts tourists from all over Europe 
ard America to watch ballet, pantomimes, fireworks, colored 
fountains, and to enjoy good food, delightful atmosphere. 


Stockholm’s famous outdoor cultural museum features 
Swedish folk-music and dancing by amateur performers 
in native costumes from different provinces in a charm- 
ing old-world setting. 


Sweden’s Flag Day and the Stockholm Jubilee. Flag Day, 
June 6, is observed with parades and other patriotic dis- 
plays in which the Royal family participates. Jubilee 
events are scheduled for every Sunday from May through 
September, though the formal ceremonies take place 
June 17 to 19. You'll find song festivals, student carni- 
vals, athletic meets, gymnastic displays. In Stockholm’s 
Old City, Riddarholm island is being restored to its 
medieval spirit for the Jubilee. Minstrels and comedians 
will perform in the market squares—don’t be surprised 
if they serenade you on the Stockholm street cars—tay- 
erns will serve mead and town criers will call out the off- 
cial gazette. Even the dreaded stocks will be in evidence 
as reminders of the grimmer side of a bygone era. 

From Stockholm, it’s less than two hours by plane or 
overnight by boat to Helsinki, Finland, where the Sibelius 
Festival takes place June 10 to 18. In this outstanding, 
event the Helsinki City Symphony Orchestra presents 
works of noted Finnish and European composers under 
the leadership of a distinguished guest conductor. 

From Stockholm, first departure of the Sunlit Nights 
Land Cruise, an eight-day, all-inclusive trip aboard a 
luxury electric train—literally a hotel on wheels—leaves 
June 16, following a special course through picturesque 
Dalecarlia province, where colorful folk traditions are 
lovingly preserved, and continues on to exotic Lapland 
(you’re there at the height of Midsummer to see the Mid- 
night Sun) and the Norwegian fjordNat Narvik before 
returning to Stockholm. Several special side excursions 
by motor coach are made along the way 

Your international festival ends in Copenhagen, hub 
of rail and air traffic to the Continent, with the Hamlet 
Festival in June at Kronborg Castle, Elsinore, the orig- 
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inal setting for Shakespeare’s tragedy about the Prince of 
Denmark. 

The itinerary just described is but one of many tour 
possibilities that take in the various Scandinavian festi- 
vals. 

Here are a few suggested variations: 

Fly from Aalborg, Denmark, to Stavanger, Norway, 
and start on the Discovery Route, a new tour by com- 
fortable fjord steamer and modern motor coaches. It 
crosses the Suldal valley and idyllic Hardangerfjord to 
Bergen in three to five days, and takes in a cross section 
of some of Norway’s most magnificent scenery. 

You can select a sail on the Gota Canal Route between 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, a relaxing three-day voyage 
by canal boat along “a °347-mile water route of rivers, 
lakes and canals through “a breathtaking landscape. 

pou } 
“ 
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Kronborg Castle, guarding en- 
trance to Sound at Elsinor, is 
scene of annual Hamlet Festival 


Depending on how you want to divide your time, there 
are lots of other interesting possibilities. From Bergen, 
for instance, you can take a Norwegian Coastal Voyage, 
a twelve-day round trip in modern coastal express ships 
through island-sheltered waters to the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun and past the North Cape. From Oslo, a Mid- 
night Sun Air-Sea Tour shows you much the same in 
eight days. If you want to explore even further into the 
Arctic, there are cruises to Spitzbergen and Arctic Hunt- 
ing Expeditions. 

Departing from Stockholm, Gothenburg, Malmo and 
other convenient points in Sweden, there are at least 23 
different tours and excursions by motor coach, from one 
to ten days, covering Sweden, Finland and Norway. Air 
or steamer excursions from Stockholm to Visby, the beau- 
tiful “city of ruins and roses” on the island of Gotland in 
the Baltic, unfold all the color and romance of medieval 
Sweden that still exist in the only walled city in northern 
Europe. 
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Almost every Scandinavian village or city offers many 
unusual sightseeing opportunities. Particularly outstand- 
ing are the Life-seeing Tours in Copenhagen, which pro- 
vide close-up views of Denmark’s noted arts and crafts 
and its developments in the field of public welfare. In 
Stockholm, “A City Grows Up” is a new tour that fo- 
cusses attention on Sweden’s contributions toward con- 
temporary living. 

A good gauge of what you get for your money in 
Scandinavia can be found in the prices of the leading 
package tours. The Fairy Tale Tour of Denmark, for 
example, costs about $75.00 for four days—and this in- 
cludes comfortable motor coach travel, first class hotel 
accommodations, meals in the finest inns and restaurants 
and services of an English-speaking guide. The twelve- 
day Norwegian Coastal Voyage past the North Cape costs 
$150 (about $12.50 a day), and this gives you first-class 
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in June. This is original setting of 
Shakespeare’s celebrated tragedy 
about the Prince of Denmark. 


berth, transportation, all meals and several fascinating 
shore excursions. The luxury Sunlit Nights Land Cruise 
through Sweden in eight days costs as little as $247 for 
berth, all meals, beverages, guides and all excursions 
aboard a train that is equipped with shower, radio, mo- 
tion pictures, library, writing room (with direct tele- 
phone service to any part of the world), a photographic 
darkroom and numerous other special facilities. 

This year, Scandinavia is easier than ever to reach. 
Three steamship lines sail directly to Scandinavian ports 
in seven-to-nine days, and airplanes fly from New York 
to Copenhagen, Oslo, Stavanger and Stockholm in about 
sixteen hours. Service across the North Sea from Eng- 
land has been stepped up, too, and through sleeper trains 
from the Continent bring you to Scandinavia swifily 
and in comfort. 

Once considered off the beaten path, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden are fast becoming the popular and conven- 
ient gateway to Europe. 
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COME BACK TO ERIN! 


One Hundred Thousand 


Visitors to Ireland: 


‘Cead Mile Failte!’ 


HEN THE President of Ireland, 

Sean T. O’Kelly, pronounces 
the official words of opening, the flag 
of “Ireland at Home” will be un- 
furled in Dublin on Easter Sunday 
amid colorful ceremonial of Church 
and State. A twenty-one-day epitome 


of the virtuousity of the Irish people, »% 
the festival will simultaneously start . ~ 


in every town and village in Ireland, 
demonstrating to the world the indi- 
viduality, philosophy and_ spiritual 
heritage of the Irish. It will show, 
too, the Irish people in theiy gayest, 
most fun-loving mood, welcoming 
back again to the Old Country the 
sons and daughters of Ireland over- 
seas and with them their families and 
friends. 

“Treland at Home,” a unique event 
in modern Irish history, will be a 
gathering of the clans of Ireland—a 
time of homecoming and a time of 
celebration. All through Ireland, pag- 
eantry, plays, songs and sports will 
greet visitors and salute them with a 
warm “Cead Mile Failte’—the hun- 
dred thousand welcomes of the Irish. 

The celebrations beginning on 
Easter Sunday will continue for three 
weeks in a full round of cultural, mu- 
sical and sporting events such as sel- 
dom has been equaled in the history 
of European national festivals. 

Special “Ireland at Home” produc- 
tions will be given at _ theatres 
throughout the country. The Abbey 
and Gate Theatres have scheduled 
special plays for the occasion; Han- 
del’s glorious Messiah, first per- 
formed in Dublin over 200 years ago, 
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Figure of Eloquence 
is profiled against 
city of Joyce and 
O’Casey. Monu- 
ment by Foley on 
Dublin’s O’Connell 
Street commemo- 
rates Daniel O’Con- 
nell who secured 
Catholic Emancipa- 
tion for Ireland. 


will be heard, with the massed choirs 
of Dublin and the Radio Eireann 
Symphony under the baton of Sir 
John Barbirolli; ballet and opera will 
vie with traditional Irish music con- 
certs, and dancers in colorful na- 
tional costume will perform lilting 
Irish songs and steps. Great days in 
Irish history will be relived in dra- 
matic pageantry, and colorful pa- 
rades, with overseas visitors as guests 
of honor, will wend through city 
streets in carnival celebration. 

The great Irish love for sports, too, 
will be much in evidence throughout 
“Treland at Home.” The traditional 
games of Gaelic football and hurling, 
with the cream of Irish youth compet- 
ing, will thrill visitors with their ro- 
bustness and skill. Colleens will de- 
light spectators with their fast and 
exciting game of camogie, the femi- 
nine version of hurling. Horse racing, 
the great sport of Ireland, will be 
highlighted and no less than twenty 
race meets are scheduled during the 
three weeks of the festival, including 


Welcomes Ring Out For 


the classic Irish Grand National and 
the Irish Lincoln. 

Indeed, every sport from aeronau- 
tics to angling has a place on the 
program. 

Even without the added incentive 
of the “Ireland at Home” celebra- 
tions, the amazingly low cost of a va- 
cation in Ireland is attracting increas- 
ing numbers of American tourists an- 
nually. Most of the major airlines 
and steamship companies have direct 
services to Ireland and special “Thrift 
Season” rates are available now. 

During the summer, the approxi- 
mate cost of a round trip by air from 
New York to Shannon is $659 first 
class or $434 for tourist class. For 
Thrift Season travel, round trip costs 
approximately $558 first class, $365 
tourist class. The .one-way all year 
fare averages $360 for first class 
travel or $241 for tourist. 

The shipping lines’ Thrift Season 
extends to April 15. As in the case of 
the airlines, Thrift Season passage is 
easier to obtain than in the summer, 
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when reservations must be made well 
in advance. Thrift Season fares by 
ship between New York and Cobh 
ranges from $160 tourist class to 
$295 first-class. Summer fares run 
from $165 tourist to $325 first class. 

Ireland has a splendid transport 
system, both by rail and bus, and 
there are fine motor roads with ex- 
cellent highways connecting all parts 
of the country. The Irish Transport 
Company, Coras lompair Eireann 
(C.L.E.) is justly proud of the fine 
services available to tourists. Punc- 
tuality is a by-word and there are 
splendid bus and rail connections be- 
tween all major*,Jrish cities and 
towns. American visitors may make 
reservations in the 
to their Irish destination with no 
ticket problems and an absolute min- 
imum of trouble. Transportation in 
Ireland is quite inexpensive and com- 
pares very favorably with the cost of 
travel elsewhere in Europe and in 
America. 

Auto hire companies will also ar- 
range to have an Irish Driver’s Li- 
cense ready for a visitor on arrival 


in Ireland. This license costs $2.80.’ 


The cost of a self-drive awto ranges 
from about $40.00 per week for a 
small four-seater to $72.00 per week 
for a large six-seater sedan. 

Visitors importing thelr own cars 
temporarily for purposes which are, 
in the main, unconnected with trade 
or business, need not pay duty if 
they obtain a Carnet or Triptyques, 
available in the U.S. at offices of the 
American Automobile Association. 
As there are minor formalities re- 
garding certificates of insurance, 
plates, etc., it is advisable to make 
arrangements for shipping a car well 
in advance. Gasoline costs 50 cents 


“Where Midnight's all a glimmer 
And the Moon a purple glow.” 


).S; and proceed . 


These lines of great Irish poet W. B. Yeats apply 
to Killarney, hemmed in by forest-clad mountains 
with three of “loveliest lakes in the World.” 


Fourteenth Century Ross Castle figured 
prominently in Cromwellian wars. It was 
at one time home of O’Donaghue, a great 
chieftain who has left his name on many 
a landmark in Killarney district. 


per Imperial gallon, and is available 
without coupons or other restrictions. 

The major cities and towns of Ire- 
land have many fine hotels, with first 
class accommodations and cuisine. 
For less than $5.00 per person per 
day, a fine comfortable room with 
bath and outstanding personal serv- 
ice is available, plus such a hearty 
breakfast that guests can sightsee till 
evening with only a snack. 

An unusual innovation that is prov- 
ing exceedingly popular with Amer- 
ican visitors has been introduced :n 
the past few years. Several of the 
stately old castles of Ireland have 
been converted into luxurious, mod- 
ernly equipped hotels. These castles, 
extraordinarily beautiful in appear- 
ance, are usually situated in vast es- 
tates, surrounded by superb hunting 


and fishing facilities, and offer the 
tourist the last word in a luxurious 
vacation. Yet a week’s stay at this or 
any of the other castles, with meals, 
costs less than $40.00. 

There is no lack of entertainment 
in Ireland at any time ‘of the year. 
In Dublin, the Abbey and Gate Thea- 
tres play throughout most of the year 
and top plays by noted Irish and for- 
eign writers may be seen. The best 
seats cost approximately $1.00 per 
person. There are also two seasons of 
operatic productions each year. 

The Irish are noted movie-goers 
and their cinemas rate with the 
world’s best. Top American and Brit- 
ish movies are shown in Ireland, usu- 
ally before any other country in Eu- 
rope. World-famous stage, screen and 
music celebrities usually include Dub- 
lin in their European itineraries. The 
cost of admission to a stage and mo- 
vie show is around 50 to 75 cents. 

The discriminating tourist will find 
shopping for fine Irish linens, laces, 
tweeds and poplins an exciting and 
rewarding experience. They are avail- 
able at prices far below those prevail- 
ing elsewhere and the high standard 
of craftsmanship that has made these 
products world renowned is every- 
where evident. 

Irish whiskey, too, is world famous. 
A glass of Irish costs about 50 cents; 
a bottle, $5.00. At the duty-free air- 
port at Shannon, the departing tourist 
may purchase a bottle for $1.50. 

The Irish .Tourist Bureau has is- 
sued several colorful booklets on 
travel in Ireland and on the forth- 
coming “Ireland at Home” festival 
which may be obtained, free of charge, 
from the Bureau’s New York office at 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22, 
New York. ¢ 


A much-fayored residential area where air is fresh 
and trees, mountains emerald green is just outside 


spired many writers. 


Dublin where coastline sweeps away majestically to 
hills of Wicklow whose unique scenic beauty has in- 


Mallorquin men and 
women are among pleas- 
antest and friendliest 
people on earth. 
They are never 
without a smile, 
nor without their 
picturesque tradi- 


tional costumes. 


C URRENTLY, tourists beset by travel restrictions in 
Europe and by dollar inflation in the U. S. are re- 
discovering the Balearics, and particularly the island of 
Majorca, largest (major) piece of land in that string. 
Travelers, who want to see the island, fly, ordinarily, 
via Iberian Airways from Barcelona, only 55 minutes 
away by air, or take one of the Transmediterranean Ship- 
ping Company’s overnight steamers which leaves Bar- 
celona every evening but Sunday. The Barcelona-Palma 
fare costs 175.15 pesetas each way (or about $4.45 at 
official exchange rates), while a first-class boat ticket is 
only a little less, 170 pesetas. Travelers driving through 
Europe can bring their own cars to Majorca by steamer 
for around $50.00, round trip. 
During the warm-weather tourist season, planes are 
operated to the Palma airport from Valencia, Madrid, 
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Island Idyll: 


MAJORCA 


. 


By Brainerd. S. Bates 


Marseilles, Algeria and Paris, as well as from Barcelona. 
The steamer to Valencia stops at Ibiza on its regular run 
and allows passengers to have a delightful four-hour trip 
around the island during loading operations. 

All hotels in Spain are rated by the government from 
Luxury through Class 1-A to Third, depending upon 
whether they can ‘offer such embellishments as central 
heating, separate baths with every room and elevator 
service. Majorca’s principal Luxury hostelry, the Maricel, 
may be considered rather expensive by some European 
standards, but where in America can a pair of honey- 
mooners stay at a top resort hotel overlooking the sea for 
$5.00 apiece daily, including meals? 

The cool, white Mediterraneo, the very British Vic- 
toria and the new Hotel Alcina, all in the El Terreno 
section overlooking the Port of Palma, together with the 
Principe Alfonso out at Cala Mayor, are rated Class 1-A 
and charge 175 pesetas a day, en pension. But I have 
stayed at Third Class hotels like the Mundial in downtown 
Palma and the Bristol on the sea at C’as Catala and en- 
joyed rooms just as clean, and hospitality just as gener- 
ous, as that offered by many of the more pretentious hos- 
telries. Hotels in the Third Class category charge from 75 
pesetas (about $1.75), and include meals with this price. 

There was a time not many years ago when some for- 
tunate expatriate could slip over to Majorca and pick up 
a villa with a full-time gardener and a twenty-foot sloop 
thrown in for, say, $150 a year. But those happy days are 
apparently gone forever. That kind of business while it 
lasted made great copy, and newspapers and magazines, 
lapping it up, sent many a romantic Mediterranean- 
bound in search of a free paradise. The sad fact is that 
Old Man Inflation is beginning to lea¥e evidence of his 
existence even on Majorca, but travelers coming down 
from the Continent still swear that this old Spanish pos- 
session is the cheapest vacation spot they’ve found. 

Villas along the fashionable western side of the Bahia 
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For a Romp or 
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de Palma, four miles along the coast from Majorca’s 
ancient capital, now start at 1,500 pesetas (about $40.00) 
a month, and often more than double during the popular 
summer season. American families here on limited budgets 
revel in the dirt-cheap fresh fish, fruit and vegetables they 
find in Palma’s two open-air mercados. But the strange 
cuts of meats and lack of inexpensive canned goods can 
make meals somewhat costly and difficult to plan until 
American housewives here learn to work into their menus 
such island specialties as fresh tongue, rabbit, octopus 
and beef hearts. For a price it is possible to buy just 
about any food you can think of. Until a few weeks ago 
the one exception was peanut butter, but one enterprising 
storekeeper in Palma has closed even this gap. 

While the cost of shelter and nourishment are busy seek- 


Cool, white Mediterraneo, one of many comfortable 
hotels, overlooks Port of Palma. 
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ing their own natural level on the world market, the ex- 
pense of maintaining a superb wine cellar and at least one 
servant is still low enough to make news in this year of 
1953. There is really not much excuse for anyone’s in- 
hospitality here where local bodegas sell good table wine 
for ten cents a quart, champagne for 50 to 75 cents a 
bottle, Veterano Osborne cognac at 70 cents, and Dry Sack 
sherry, the kind made for English export, for only 80 
cents a full bottle. And one of the minor delights of any 
visit to Majorca is the privilege of visiting a darkened 
wineshop with huge kegs lining the walls, where the pro- 
prietor insists that his customers sample any drink in the 
house before making a purchase. 

One short-term resident of Majorca, now so enraptured 
with the place that he plans to return and settle here 
permanently, once laughingly described the island to me 
as a land of “luxury without convenience.” He was refer- 
ring in part to the balky wood stoves, the so-called cocinas 
economicas which are standard equipment in every Mal- 
lorquin home wealthy enough to afford one. He was in- 
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dicting the green almond wood sold by the kilo which 
weighs more when wet and makes every new fire sound 
like a skillet full of brook trout being fried in butter. 
And although his bathroom comes with taps carefully 
labelled Caliente, his bath water still must always be 
heated on that balky wood stove. 

But that’s only one side of the picture. My friend and 
his wife have a woman working for them who is a genius 
at lighting fires under the most adverse conditions, and 
always follows the traditional Mallorquin practice of do- 
ing all the family laundry in cold water. In addition, she 
can make an excellent rabbit or octopus stew, gives the 
inevitable tile floors in their house their daily scrubbing 
on her hands and knees, and cheerfully baby sits with the 
children any time she is asked. This paragon receives the 
standard monthly wage for chicas, 250 pesetas, or about 
$2.00, a week. The help situation on Majorca may change 
in time, but right now there are plénty of Americans 
living here who have a full-time maid for the first time 
in their lives. ig 

An unusually favorable rate of exchange accounts for 
part of the reason Americans can live so cheaply on 
Majorca. The other answer is very low average wage 
earned by the typical Mallorquin worker. Street car con- 
ductors in Palma, for example, take home twelve pesetas 
(about 28 cents) a day, a stone mason working in Ma- 
jorca’s booming building industry gets a daily wage of 
twenty pesetas, and a hardware store clerk I know sup- 
ports a wife and two children on 800 pesetas (about 
$18.00) a month. 

How do these people get along? Most learn very early 
in their lives the art of doing without. They are used to 
buying one egg, or 100 grams of meat, or a handful of 
peas at a time, and combining these ingredients into one 
oven-baked concoction, stretching it even further with 


At wineshop Kan Amer, in 


Inca, hospitable proprietor 
fills bottle of wine from 
massive casks which line 
interior of shop for his 
customer to taste before 


purchasing. 
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Happy Mallorquins do not care where they ride as long as they get 
there. A busload of them with their baggage leave Inca for Lloret. 


dried bread. A native Mallorquin’s staple diet consists 
of much bread, cabbage, cauliflower, fish, potatoes and 
fruit, and the consumption of olive oil for frying and 
flavoring is terrific. 

Some of the more energetic Mallorquins manage to 
eke out something more than a subsistence living by 
holding down three or four jobs at a time. A bank clerk 
friend of mine is also a feature writer on Majorca’s 
weekly magazine as well as a string reporter for the 
Palma daily. An El Terreno school teacher works in a 
bookstore evenings, and the local real estate dealer does 
free-lance gardening for the foreign colony in his spare 
time. 

The real point, though, is that the typical Mallorquin 
apparently thinks little and cares less about the physical 
appurtenances of daily living. Because baby carriages, 
like cars, are strictly luxury items here, an island toddler 
is carried everywhere by his mother and picked up con- 
tinually by friends who happen to be near. Mallorquins 
love children, and teach them at a very early age that 
Majorca is a mighty pleasant place in which to grow up. 
Perhaps it is this happy first impression of the world 
about him that makes the full-grown Mallorquin man and 
woman one of the pleasantest and friendliest people on 
earth. 

You never hear mother-in-law jokes on this island, and 
imported movies whose plots are based on intra-family 
squabbles lose all their meaning when shown here. The 
real Mallorquin family is an extremely close unit. Usu- 
ally, sons are taught their father’s trades at twelve and 
become full-fledged contributors to the household larder 
at the age of fifteen. Girls learn to sew and cook just as 
early. The half-dozen or so traditional Mallorquin dishes 
so well cooked on this island are passed down from 
mother to daughter generation after generation, and a 
child of fourteen becomes as proficient at these recipes as 
her mother. 


The people of Majorca conform strongly to the old 
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This scéne. is common sigh#on narrow Majorca streets. 
Note horse being led while man draws buggy along. 


Spanish custom Allene afternoon siestas, and everyone’s 
meal hours are adjusted accordingly. Breakfast—strong 
black coffee served with warm milk in a glass, plus a 
traditional island sweet bun called an ensaimada—comes 
at a very reasonable 9:00 a.m. But no restaurant or hotel 
on Majorca would ever think of opening its dining room 
until 2:00 in the afternoon, or for the evening cena until 
nine. The big social hour of the day in the bars and 
along the broad, tree-lined Borne comes between 7:00 
p-m., when the stores close, until dinner. In Palma you 
have a choice of going to the movies before supper at 6:30 
or after supper at 10:00 in the evening, while most stage 
shows and concerts start at an even more fashionable 
10:30. Once I attended a formal concert given by the 
Symphony Orchestra of Majorca at Palma’s Teatro Prin- 
cipal which began at eleven-thirty—on a Sunday morning. 

I suppose it would be impossible for an island of such 
beauty so situated in the Mediterranean to escape a long 
string of descriptive catch-words. Majorca has caught its 
share, and by some odd circumstance most of them have 
found their way into the travel pamphlets put out by the 
Spanish Tourist Office. In these you can read all about 
the “Peaceful Isle” and the “Pearl of the Mediterranean,” 
but nowhere in any account is there any mention of the 
“Tsle of Many Paradoxes.” 

And yet Majorca is a land of stately palms, flowering 
cacti, luxuriant orange groves and winter-blooming al- 
mond trees where each citizen who can afford one owns 
a winter overcoat and wears it three months out of the 
year. Majorca is a land of glorious sunshine, but on 
such cloudy days as there are in the winter fires are 
needed in every fireplace, stove and brazier on the 
island. Winter nights on Majorca may start out balmy 
and moonlit, and end with freak and spectacular storms 
which bring lightning and sleet all at the same time. 

Majorca is a Spanish province, but the visitor from 
Madrid says he barely comprehends the Mallorquin dia- 
lect spoken here, a strange mixture of French, Italian, 
Latin, Spanish, and I would guess, even a little Moorish. 
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Majorca is connected by frequent air flights to most of 
the important cities bordering on the Mediterranean. But 
inland the natives of the island travel and farm with mule 
carts and wooden plows not much improved over those 
reported on by George Sand when she lived at Valldemosa 
114 years ago. 

Situated as it is between Europe and Africa, Majorca 
is a strange and fascinating mixture of the culture and 
atmosphere of the two continents, a place where each of 
the ancient peoples who lived here left their own physical 
marks on this island barely 65 miles long and 45 miles 
wide. In Alcudia the great stone gates to the town are 
still standing. Neat aqueducts left by the Arabs over 800 
years ago supply Puerto de Pollensa with water to this 
very day. The ornate Almudaina Palace built by the 
Moors is now a military headquarters standing in striking 
contrast to the great Gothic thirteenth century Cathedral 
of Palma situated on the same hill overlooking the bay. 

Farming the rich, red soil which runs up the center of 
the island and out on its eastern wing is the big business 
of Majorca. The island also supports a large population 
of fishermen and exports beautifully delicate Gordiola 
glassware from the capital city of Palma, and world- 
famous artificial pearls from the eastern town of Manacor. 
Majorca is also well known for its large output of fine 
leather, straw and rattan goods. 

But playing genial host is a role which probably fits 
the friendly Mallorquin best. Every day of the year planes 
and ships bring new, lucky discoverers to “The Tranquil 
Isle,” and the wintertime trickle swells to a full-sized 
flood as the summer months approach. The majority come 
down from Europe or over from America for a week or 
a fortnight and then move on. But lately a surprising 
number have been arriving with everything they have, 
equipped to stay here forever. And when so many of 
these new citizens have “Artist” or “Writer” indicated on 
their passports it’s a pretty fair guess that they expect 
Majorca to be not only easy on their pesetas, but a tonic 
for their souls as well. 4 


At  Valldemosa 
village in north- 
west of Majorca } 
women wear 
headdress of fa- 
mous Majorcan 


lace. 
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Shooting 
an Elephant! 


By Harry Fisher 


ROM KAMPALA IN UGANDA I hired a private car to 
F anve for two days to Beni, on the foothills of the 
Ruwenzori, the “mountains of the moon” of Rider Hag- 
gard’s novels, and there I met the white hunter, J. Watty, 
who was taking a Belgian client on an elephant hunt in 
the Congo. We went by car from Beni to the camp 40 
miles away. The camp proved to be the Ruwenzori Hotel 
at Mutwanga, a luxurious affair with three swimming 
pools and a tennis court. 

Next morning at 4:00 a.m., Watty, the Belgian indus- 
trialist, his attractive wife and I left by car along the 
road to the Uganda border. On one side of this road lies 
the preserved Albert Memorial Park, on the other open 
shooting grounds where we were looking for game. 

Around 5:30 a.m., after a short drive of about 400 to 
600 yards from the road, we saw immense black bodies 
moving. Here was a small herd of elephant peacefully 
feeding on the luscious plants and grasses. But it was 
only a family of mothers and their young. 

Four miles farther we sighted another herd, and de- 
cided to go after one of the bulls. We walked some 600 
yards off the road, through tall elephant grass, and then 
the guide and two native bearers started to climb trees 
to try to spot the bulls with big tusks. A few promising 
specimens were pointed out and we moved closer. 

Elephants have poor sight, and by carefully testing the 
wind we were able to move within 100 yards of the herd. 
Again the natives climbed trees and the guide decided 
which was the best bull to go after. Then guide and 
hunter approached their elephant, both with very heavy 
caliber guns (475s) which guarantee,immediate death 
if the animal is shot at a vulnerable spot. Normal guns, 
such as 30.06 and 300 Magnums are not advisable for 


Elephant charges, is caught in telescopic lens on rifle, drops in- 
stantly on being hit by first perfect shot, but hunter keeps sights 
level as beast, if only wounded, is extremely dangerous. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE IN HUNTING 


Had an adventure in hunting? If so, 
jot it down and send it, with your 
best photographs, to TRAVEL’S Ad- 


venture Editor—now! 


such hunts, as you might only wound the elephant, leav- 
ing it very, dangerous and apt to charge. Elephants have 
tremendously thick hides and the only shots to kill in- 
stantly are heart or brain shots. Most white hunter 
guides prefer a brain shot. 

With good wind we approached up to 35 yards. The 
Belgian took aim and killed his bull with one shot. The 
rest of the herd slampéiled away and started to feed again 
some 600 yards ffom us ~ *’ 

Watty, the guide, gave an order to the native bearers 
to remove the tusks. These weighed only 50 pounds— 
not a very good trophy. 

On the third day of hunting, the Belgian wanted to bag 
a bigger elephant so we trekked through the high grass 
where the biggest elephants are to be found. The real 
monsters keep to the Eturi Forest but here they are too 
difficult for the “vacation” hunter to track and kill. 

At 7:00 a.m., while it was still dark, we spotted a good 
elephant 300 yards from the road. We left the car, and at 
40 yards range the Belgian killed his second elephant of 
the hunt. Beside it was another who infuriated 
charged us. With three shots the guide killed this one, too. 

The best hunting grounds for elephant in the Congo 
are around Beni and on_the borders of the Albert Na- 
tional Park. A Big Game License in the Congo, entitling 
the hunter to kill two elephants, five buffalo and one hippo, 
costs 10,000 frances (about $25.00). This is cheaper 
hunting than in Kenya or Tanganyika where the elephant 
costs £50 or £100 paid to the state authorities, plus the 
regular £70 Game License. 

Around 1900 elephant hunters did good business. They 
would go on hunts for four of five weeks with a few na- 
tives and bring back thousands of pounds of ivory which 
they sold on the Coast. I have met hunters who have killed 
over 1,000 elephants, concentrating on big tusks. Today, 
as a result, most of the big elephants have vanished. 

After the free hunters came the “Government hunt- 
ers,” who paid one tusk to the authorities as a hunting 
tax, selling the second for themselves. Annually, these 
Government hunters eliminated up to 25,000 elephant. 
The Government started this system because the ele- 
phant were getting too plentiful, and at that time (1931-2) 
the price of ivory was 300 francs per kilo. By 1948 it 
had fallen to 120 francs and today it is only 56-60 


francs per kilo. 
But the thrill of shooting an elephant is still there. # 


Natives enthusiastically carve carcass of bull elephant for meat 
feast, leave only thick skin an hour later, and gun bearer presents 
tail to hunter as proof of prowess and symbol of his shooting skill. 
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Dramatic underwater battle begins with diver attempting to seize turtle by shell, flip him over. —> 


OME PEOPLE seem to consider it 
S a fishing thrill to sit strapped in 
a comfortable chair on a yacht while 
tugging at a line for an hour or so, 
as a sailfish tugs at the other end. 
It’s too tame for me! 

For a real aquatic adventure, I 
wrestle with titan turtles! 

Before you dash off to duplicate 
the diving duel shown by the pictures | 
here, let me forewarn you that ~ 


neither I nor any other turtle tussler 


started off in this sport on just a. ~ 


sudden whim. It can exhaust you ~ 


rapidly, and in a split second you | 
can be drastically wounded. 

Consequently, you need to be in 
top physical form to plunge below 
the water and battle with one of 
these briny behemoths. 

Living near the Pacific coast of 
Mexico, I’ve been able to swim since 
I was a tiny lad, and, of course, I 
have no fear of the water as many 
unfortunately do. To me, the under- 
water world is a second home, and 
only the limitations of my lungs keep 
me from staying below to enjoy this 
wet wonder for hours. 


A Travel Adventure 
In F ishing 


Almost anywhere along the west- 
ern coast of Southern California or 
Mexico, you'll find the green sea tur- 
tle sporting in the cool waters of the 


‘ocean. These shell-covered creatures 


can tilt the scales up to 250 pounds 
in the adult stage—a lot of might 
and muscle. 

When I tangle with these turtles, I 
know that their sharp claws can slash 
out strongly—and possibly leave me 
with a gaping wound. Too, in close 
combat they strike out with snap- 
ping, powerful jaws. 

In wrestling a turtle, I have to flip 
the fellow over on his back. Once in 
that position, whether in or out of 
the water, the giant is unable to pro- 
test. Indeed, he seems to lose hope— 
or maybe he then decides to wait it 
out until he is upright again, when 
he can once more attack. 

Getting the titanic turtle on his 
back, however, is not a simple mat- 
ter of find and flip. It’s here where 
the danger and drama comes in, the 
thrill of besting the beast before he 
clamps down on my hand or foot, be- 
fore he swipes a sharp claw across 


I Wrestle 


my face—and before my lungs reach 
the bursting point and I’m forced to 
the surface. 

I always start out with a friend, as 
it would be virtually impossible to 
get the turtle into a boat alone once 
I had him. Also, an emergency can 
_always arise when assistance is essen- 
tial. . 

In clear water, we oar along, oc- 
casionally drifting, and I watch for 
the shadowy discoloration that means 
the approach of a turtle. 

Then I dive, hoping to creep up 
underwater behind the turtle and try 
to flip him over by grabbing him on 
his shell. It takes a deft, strong mo- 
tion to whirl him around. 

As a rule, the turtle spots me and 
attempts to elude me by swimming 
quickly _away—and downward. I 
stroke after him and pull in for the 
grab. 

Wearing goggles so I can see bet- 
ter, I clamber atop the turtle’s back. 
My hands reach out to pinion the 
forelegs of the sea animal and then, 
with both hands securely around the 
carapace, I prepare to twist the tur- 


Instinct for survival keeps turtle struggling toward sea bottom, but, at last, seconds before needing air, wrestler gets him to boat for quick tie-up.> 
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It takes muscle—and nerye—to swivel giant creature on back and shove him up toward surface before turtle causes possible serious injury. 
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Ti itan Turtles 


nie e 
tle on his back to fender him docile 
and helpless, ‘* 

Suddenly, the turtle lunges for- 
ward, head and body stretched hard, 
pouring all its sturdy strength into a 
fight for freedom. He wrests himself 
from my grip and now I| must in- 
stantly decide whether to tackle him 
again at this angry moment when he 
is most apt to strike savagely to re- 
main free, or whether to rise for air 
and possibly lose him. 

I decide to go after him. Already, 
I can feel the need to rid my lungs 
of the fouling air, but once more I 
slide atop his shell and stry to spin 
him over. Some 150 pounds press 
down on me and I realize that he 
can continue to sink and keep me 
too far below the surface too long. 

With a last desparate heave, I roll 
him over and shove toward the sur- 
face. 

In a moment, we both break 
through to the clean, wonderful air 
above. As I gulp oxygen, my friend 
in the skiff tosses a line to me and I 
truss the turtle rapidly, temporarily, 
so we can haul him into the boat. 


Although I pride myself on my 
physique, | am now drained of en- 
ergy and enthusiasm. As we head for 
shore, I lie back, breathing deeply. 

These periods of peace give me 
time to think of the underwater chase, 
reflect on what errors | may have 
made, to plan, perhaps, a new type 
of approach. Chiefly, however, I find 
myself thinking of man’s ineptness 
against creatures of the sea—no mat- 
ter how momentarily successful we 
often seem to be. 

It takes two of us to lift the turtle 
and carry him ashore to show 
friends and beach companions. When 
at maturity, the turtles make excel- 
lent soup, but smaller ones we toss 
back to furnish more sport for to- 
morrow—and for others. After all, 
he’s a fair-fighting foe, never bel- 
lowing nor groaning. And out of the 
water, he just sighs. 

When we went out to tussle turtles 
for TRAVEL’S pictures, we spent a full 
day splashing and sporting in the 
water, and when the photographer fi- 
nally said he thought he had enough 
he added, “If a turtle had taken just 


By Juan Perez 


one of your fingers off or something, 
it would have looked terrific.” 
Personally, I think it looks fine. 4 


Had An Adventure? 


If you've had an adventure in 
fishing, TRAVEL would like to hear 
about it! Maybe you’ve battled 
with a swordfish, fought and 
brought in a marlin, or done a 
number of exciting things on your 
travels to fishing adventures. If so, 
hold down your wordage to a 
maximum of 2,000, but don’t worry 
about “professional” style. Add 
some dramatic photographs and 
send it along. TRAVEL will pay you 
its usual rates, whether you are a 
professional writer or whether you 
never before penned more than a 
letter home, Address manuscripts 
to: 

Adventure Editor 

TRAVEL 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Two strong men are needed to hoist titan turtle from boat and carry it along beach—for a splendid seaside supper of soup and steak in evening. 
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The Experiment ‘in “International Liy- 
ing presents @ Way to go abroad—— 
not just to see another country, but 
to make friends and learn to know 
one country. well, its people, politics, 
customs, everyday‘living. The purpose 
of this educational, student travel or- 
ganization is to build up in all coun- 
tries groups of people who are willing 
to help develop mutiial understanding 
and respect between their own and 
other countries. 
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| es in 1932 by Donald B. 
Watt, an organization called The 
Experiment in International Living 
has shown some 6,000 young people 
between the ages of sixteen and 
thirty, and double that number of 
families in 25 countries of Europe, 
Asia and the three Americas, how to 
make friends abroad and start to 
bridge the gap that long has divided 
the peoples of the world. 

Under The Experiment plan, a 
young American going to France, for 
instance, would be one of a mixed 
group of ten, plus a_ well-qualified 
leader—not a guide or chaperone, 
but an understanding friend. The 
Experimenter would spend _ his first 
month overseas living as a member 
of a provincial family in, perhaps, 
Bordeaux or Orleans. Here in the 
heart of the nation—the family— 
he’d speak their language, eat their 
food, help with household tasks, visit 
the father’s place of business. And 
other points of significance he’d see 
with the young host from his family 
and, occasionally, with his American 
group members and their new fam- 
ily and friends. In this way he’d 
gradually learn from the inside what 
makes his adopted country tick. 

During the second month, an Ex- 
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perimenter gains additional insight 
into the country and further broadens 
his attitudes as he enjoys a three- 
week camping trip by cycle, bus or 
climbing in the mountains with 
American members of his group and 
their young hosts. Perhaps he’d visit 
the picturesque Basque country, the 
Chateaux of Touraine, the Alps, talk- 
ing to people along the way, adjust- 
ing to life in a bi-national group, 
sharing adventures and explorations 
and thus increasing his understand- 
ing and knowledge of another way 
of life. 

Of such an experience Colman 
Levin, who went to France last sum- 
mer, wrote: 

“We were brought into con- 


Experimenters are 
having group dis- 
cussion while 
crossing Atlantic. 


New arrivals are 
conversing with 
their Dutch 
friends about ex- 
ploring Holland. 


tact with various phases of life. 
We had people lecture to us on 
politics, literature and _ other 
topics. We visited a_ textile 
school, an oil refinery, a wine 
boat, and historical aspects of 
the times, such as abbeys, and 
monuments to Joan of Arc. I 
was able to participate in many 
daily activities with the family, 
but at the same time see many 
sights which interested me. The 
bicycle trip enabled the French 
and Americans to become more 
acquainted with one another, to 
enjoy themselves and to live a 


’ healthy existence for three 
WEES i: Boa 
Last summer nearly 500 young 
Americans — went 


abroad The Exper- 
iment Way to four- 
teen countries of 
Europe and Latin 
America. In 1953, 
plans call for 52 
groups to 22 coun- 
tries, including In- 
dia, Turkey and 
Greece. Twenty- 
five thousand is a 
conservative esti- 
mate of the number 
that have partici- 
pated in The Ex- 
periment since the first two groups 
went abroad in 1932. 

Because Experimenters go abroad 
to make friends they conduct them- 
selves in a manner most likely to 
produce the desired results. They 
limit their pocket money instead of 
spending lavishly, discuss but do 
not judge national differences, go 
abroad on inexpensive student ships 
or planes and, while they’re abroad, 
travel by bus, train, bicycle or on 
foot, camping out or staying in in- 
expensive quarters. 
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INTERNATIONAL LIVING 
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Not all who apply for Experiment 
membership are accepted. Those who 
are chosen must have a sincere in- 
terest in working for international 
understanding, an outstanding rec- 
ord of achievement in _academic, 
extra-curricular or community actfvi- 
ties, and speak the, language of the 
country to be visjted (if they’re go- 
ing to be members of a language- 
speaking group). 

Experiment fun comes from lan- 
guage fractures, shedding your na- 
tionality for the time being, sharing 
adventures and blisters during the 
camping trip, and making friends 
with similarly-minded people from 
home and abroad. 

Often an Experi- 
ment summer leads 
to new directions 
in a college major 
or career, and 
many have found a 
vocation in the in- 
ternational field 
with UNESCO, UN 
and the State De- 
partment. Not a 
few Experimenters 
have received col- 
lege credit for im- 
proved language 
ability and, with- 
out exception, all have formed friend- 
ships which have developed perma- 
nent links with another country. 

Costs for Experiment trips range 
from $390 for Mexican groups to 
$775 for European or $885-$1,000 
for members of Asian groups. All 
Experimenters are assured of pas- 
sage on low-cost student ships or 
planes approved by the U.S. and 
Canadian governments, plus tickets 
to regional festivals, concerts, plays, 
if they are included in the group 
program. European Experimenters 
over nineteen years old can make ar- 
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rangements to travel independently 
for a week toward the end of the 
summer. 

The plan works in reverse, too, 
and last summer 31 U. S. communi- 
ties provided a month’s hospitality 
for nearly 300 Experimenters and 
U. S. State Department scholarship 
winners from seven European coun- 
tries. Members of regular Experi- 
ment groups from abroad spend 
their second month in this country 
camping, attending a seminar or con- 
ference, sightseeing with their new 
American friends and group mem- 
bers. Many Americans who parttici- 
pate in this program find it better 
than a trip abroad. 


After a reward- 
ing ride, halt is 
made for refresh- 
ment at Cafe de 
Paris. 


Experimenters are 
perfectly at home 
with their newly- 
made French 
friends. 


The grass-roots area of The Expe- 
riment’s activities is the Community 
Ambassador Program, initiated “in 
1948 as a cooperative venture with 
the New York State Bureau of Adult 
Education. Under this Program com- 
munity organizations from Texas to 
Vermont raise funds to send deserv- 
ing young people with The Experi- 
ment as their “Ambassadors” to 
communities abroad. Ambassadors 
share their experiences with their 
home communities through newspa- 
per stories while abroad, and talks 
to sponsoring organizations upon 
their return. In 1952, 24 young 
adults represented seventeen U. S. 
communities abroad. 

Recently the Ford Foundation rec- 
ognized the importance of this proj- 
ect and The Experiment now has the 
necessary funds to expand and im- 
prove its 1953 Community Ambassa- 
dor Program—it is aiming for 60 
Ambassadors from pioneer commu- 
nities, particularly in the South. 

It has been said that understand- 
ing, through travel, is the passport 
to peace. The Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living is certainly a virile visa 
on that passport. The forging of 
friendships on a global level is of 
vital interest to all. Its success can 
mean peace to the whole world. ¢# 
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LONDON SHOP: 


HERE IS a quality of solid tradition in the old shops of 
London that is to be found nowhere else in the world. 
An even casual acquaintance with them reveals an atmosphere 
within their premises which labels them immediately and 
inimitably London. Chrome fixtures and bright decorations 
are not often used_as lures. Rather, little shops prefer unpre- 


tentious exteriors—and unrivalled reputations. 


Bond Street music shop was mentioned by Pepys in 167(¢ 
displays a 1600 Viola da Gamba, a fine example of Mang 
and two ivory flutes made before 1740. 


Making of boots and shoes by skilled crafts- 
men is a fine art in many London shops 
such as Lobb’s which has distinguished clientele. 


Many shops have bottle-glass bow windows  . 
of Tudor charm. Window of Foyle’s bookshop 
in Charing Cross Road displays some rare editions. 


Umbrellas are necessities in London, and more shops sell 
them than sell walking sticks which are frequently part 
of debonair attire. 


BS STREET, nearly opposite St. James’ Street, 
is ‘a paradise for shoppers with Money to spend. 
Bond Street is the home of the specialist shop, and 
one of the most unusual of these is Sac Freres, deal- 
ing exclusively in amber. Connoisseurs, collectors 
and the quality-conscious know Bond Street well. 
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4AVE CHARACTER! 


N OT FAR from Piccadilly Circus is an archway which leads 
the shopper into the glittering tunnel of Burlington Arcade. 
One window display features fine-grade table glass, including 
a replica af the wine service made especially for Queen 
Victoria’s wedding. Splendid wares keep shoppers engrossed, 
and, for those who buy, their purchases remain items of pride 
for years. 


st in illustrated old maps is keen since Londoners have 
ered that these beautiful maps make distinctive, attrac- 
all decorations when tramed. 


This shop is collectors’ hunting ground as it 
has chessmen from all over the world carved 
in every imaginable form. 


Dignified horse-drawn delivery van belongs 
to a hatter, 1s a well-known sight in Old 
Bond Street and Piccadilly. 


Shepherds Market shop sells decorative glass and ornamental 
ceramics as well as many finely bound and _ highly-prized 
editions of Scott’s Waverley novels. 


ACH OF the many small London shops is, in its 
E own way, unique. Yet they all carry something 
of the same flavor, imparted perhaps by the un- 
hurried calm of shoppers with taste who know what 
they want—and exactly the perfect place to find it, Na 
with the criterion demanding enduring, quality ete 
craftsmanship. 
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A TRAVEL 


I FOUND the SORCERERS’ 


| peas ABOUT a year ago, before the opening of Port 
Bouet, your ship anchored some distance from the 
coast of French West Africa’s Ivory Coast, and to get 
“ashore you were slung over the side in a sort of box 
with seats in it. This was lowered, sometimes accurately, 
into a barge which slithered up and down in the heavy 
seas and sometimes got you to the dock only moderately 
soaked. 

It was while swinging at the end of the cable, aiming 
for the barge, that a French administrator said to me, 
“Don’t let me forget to tell you about the Seminary of 
Sorcerers.” 

He was a rather sensational administrator, who had 
come aboard at Tabou, where he had just clapped seven 
women into jail for eating their young and selling the 
young of others, chopped up, along with the usual 
animal meats in the market place. Their traffic was 


Hassoldt Davis films 
natives with head 


sorcerer named Fui. 


divulged by a white woman who discovered a plump 
human hand, Grade A quality, beneath the vegetables in 
the market basket which her houseboy brought home. 

Such public anthropophagy was being rapidly dis- 
couraged on the Ivory Coast, both by the firm and 
progressive governor, and by so-called “evolved” na- 
tives. As late as the summer of 1950, a black chief was 
arrested with 52 others for cannibalism. 

As the evolution of the native progresses, cannibalism 
declines and becomes effete, and I was seriously told that 
there are some folk in Liberia now who remove their . 
felt hats when eating human flesh. 

What interested me most on this expedition was not 
cannibalism but sorcery and fetishism, which were, on 
the Ivory Coast, at their best among the western tribes, 
the last to be conquered, and still suspected of catholic 
appetites. There we might find sorcerers, who are the 
bad magicians, and fetisheurs, who are the beneficent 
ones. So when again, at Abengourou, the dark post- 
master mentioned that his own brother had once visited 
a “Seminary of Sorcerers” near Touba on the western 
frontier, I hurried to complete a job of filming the 
blood-sacrifices of the Agnis and the altars of the Abrons 
and the neat naked Lobis to the north. 

The Baolé people in the center of the Ivory Coast had 
little of magic left for us, but some was imbued in the 
fortune-teller. In the middle of each village we usually 
found men weaving long bands of blue and white cloth 
from homespun cotton, which would be stitched together 
into the pagnes they wore. Only men did weaving and 
sewing. Women carried the burdens. And in the middle 
of the weavers sat always the elder prophet, casting 
other strings to which were attached seven ancient 
gri-gris of bone and wire and hair, representing good 
luck, bad luck, man’s mouth, voyage, gift, young girl, 
old woman, and as these fell tangled on a stiff slab of 
leather between his knees he interpreted their positions 
and told your doom. He was a sour character, charging 
double on Sundays. 

At the village of Tamoussoukro we were passed by a 
magnificent Cadillac sedan, gleaming Mack around the 
shiny white teeth of the number one evolué, the Com- 
munist deputy Houphuet who had two houses here, one 
a great edifice of capitalist persuasion, the other the 
humble house of mud where he was born and still lived. 


TRAVEL 


VILLAGE! 


by 
Hassoldt Davis 


The local sorcerer had blinked at the Cadillac, symbol 
of degenerate American capitalism, bought by the near- 
slave labor of Houphuet’s plantations, but that mansion 
wouldn’t do. It would bring terrible occurrences if ever 
Houphuet put foot in it. So Houphuet, modern politician 
that he pretended to be, decided not to trifle with the 
gods of his tribe. Magic was mightier than Marx. 

Gradually as we worked west, toward the Liberian 
frontier, we found the fetishes less frequently concealed. 
Odd objects of twisted clay with feathers stuck in them 
guarded the doorways of huts. They were called Glé and 
were supposed to kill anyone who came to attack their 
owner. Black greasy saéks like bean bags, filled with 
unmentionable things, guarded other doors. Nearly 
everyone wore at least one gri-gri, an amulet necklace, 
and the more puissant sorcerers wore multicolored shirts 
to which were sewn dozens of little cloth and leather 
packages containing charms. One old man wore a scarlet 
bonnet with gri-gris stitched inside it for immediate 
communication with his brain, and it was much too holy 
to be photographed. 

Usually on three sides of the villages were clearings 
for plantations, and on the fourth was a sacred grove 
of tall trees surrounded by almost impenetrable vines 
and ferns. Only men were permitted here, for women 
would be rendered sterile if they merely approached the 
grove, and brought bad luck to men’s precincts. 

As I was an amateur magician who could work won- 
ders with mechanical tricks which worked themselves, 
I was viewed at first with suspicion by the witch-doctors, 
but their friendship was easily won with the gift of a 
trick or two which could be understood by only us 
colleagues. 

The Revere Tape Recorder was a case in point. When 
tribesmen first heard their voices talking back to them, 
I feared for the safety of the machine, remembering that 
some of them thought that photographs were captured 
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Grotesquely garbed witch-doctors, Tié-gla on right and N’‘leo on 
left, show skill in ritual dance on completion of training in magic. 


souls. But our headboy, N’dri, solved this one by talking 
into the microphone to show how harmless it was, then 
shoving a peeled banana inside the recorder. 

“That’s for my little brother in the box,” he would say. 

As we climbed into the mountains of Man on the edge 
of Liberia, hiking or being carried in the tipoye, or ham- 
mocks, the Beti, Yakouba and Guéré natives became 
more and more vague about the location and even the 
existence of that famous sorcerers’ training school which 
we had been seeking for the last seven months. Possibly 
they feared that we might be bringing modern magic to 
them, and perhaps dangerous if it fell into the hands of 
the young. 

We waded through a creek full of sacred catfish. No 
one might molest them, for their whiskers indicated your 
fortunate direction, and their smile or their pout told 
you their opinion of your plans. 

Villages were widely spaced now, and their people 
more primitive. Atom bombs probably surprised the 
civilized world less than our soap bubbles did the natives, 
for they knew no soap. The children lost their shyness 
quickly as the pulsing, opalescent globes soared over their 
heads. They attacked them with their filed teeth, and 
spat out soap. 

But most ef our magic was disappointing even to our- 
selves, among natives who had seen white men _ before, 
as they were rarely surprised. They were an indifferent 
audience. My smartest trick, decked out with flames, was 
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to them simply maniere blanc, white man’s doings, 
which of course were odd and remote from their sensible 
realities, and not to be wondered at. 

We traveled through the Yakouba country, where the 
King of the Dance is elected for each year, and ritually 
killed at the end of it. During his year of office he is 
dined and wined at the expense of the village, all the 
maidens are his, he can do no wrong. But at the year’s 
end the moon rises bloody above him, and as he dances 
alone in the forest he is killed by a golden arrow. 

The first indication we had that we were approaching 
our goal, the Sorcerers’ Village, was our sudden view 
through the trees of a mountain with a cleft rock on 
top of it. We had been told of this, and also of the 
ssacred wood of monkeys which guarded its base. The 
monkeys and grim great mandrills galloped with im- 
punity across roof tops of the adjacent village, stole 
food from the children and made snide grimaces at me, 
poor paleface that I was. 

Following them into the wood we found a trail leading 
nearly straight up the cliff of the mountain, and on the 
third day we came to the top and our secret village, the 
sorcerers’ seminary. 

Contrary to what we had believed, we were hospitably 
welcomed and allowed to make camp in and around an 
open hut, on the proviso that my wife would at times 
confine herself to the hut, or leave the village when the 
chief commanded it. Women were of ill omen here, but 
a white one, with hair the color of an accursed albino’s, 
would be obviously intolerable at certain ceremonies. 

During the weeks we spent there, however, we got 
probably the first films ever taken of a sorcerers’ training 
school. Apprentices came from as far as 100 miles away 
for their instruction, and there was a constant procession 
of them entering the Holy of Holies, the ultra-sacred 
wood surrounding the split blue peak (not the monkey 


Enormous drums are used by Guere tribe to transmit messages 
over distances as much as twenty miles. Drumbeats are not in 
code, but imitate sound of human speech. 


wood below) and emerging weeks later as fully trained 
sorcerers. Sometimes they came out on stilts, masked 
and costumed fantastically, and would dance on the 
stilts, spinning on one ten-foot-high wooden leg and 
swinging the other above the heads of their professors. 

And sometimes, when the women had been shooed 
far away out of sight, the masked dancers came from 
the shadows and danced fearsomely before us, to be cor- 
rected by the very severe instructors. The dance we 
filmed was one to be used three days after the burial of 
the dead and had as its purpose the frightening away of 
evil spirits. This may or may not be efficacious, for un- 
fortunately this dance does not scare away certain 
grave-robbers who like their meat well ripe. The French 
police have captured a number of these and jailed them. 

The masks were ancient, hereditary, and quite various. 
One covered with little cowrie shells was called Blé Gla 
and ate the feet off demons so they couldn’t walk, and 
one called N’leo, a clown-like mask, always laughed as 
he ate his friends. The Tié Gla was covered with fur and 
feathers, and a mask with a beard of bells was the dread 
Bayé Gla, meaning the mask that sings, The singing of 
that one from the fastness of the sacred wood one night 
put such a chill up our spines that we unpacked the sky- 
rockets, roman candles and Chinese firecrackers which 
for years had served me as an antidote to witchery. 

N’dri, the headboy, quietly told the porters to pack up 
and leave one by one down the mountain path. I touched 
each one in the darkness, to count them, as they went 
past our hut. The beard of bells kept ringing in the wood, 
and now there was an inferno of clanging from the 
roofed pit where the blacksmiths forged magical bells’ 
from the iron they mined themselves. Since the days of 
pre-history there has been a weird relationship between 
sorcery and iron and fire. 

N’dri opined that there would probably be no trouble 
for us this night. There was no reason for it. We had 
been unobtrusive and our gifts had been generous. Still, 
said N’dri, we were failing to be the curiosities we once 
were. We might be considered an incumbrance even, for 
there were things here which went on at night ... You 
know, he said. 

I didn’t, but the tenet of all our expeditions was to be 
good guests among the natives and never to outwear a 
welcome. So we set up our fireworks in silence all around 
our hut. There were long fuses attached to them, and to 
these I touched my cigarette. First the firecrackers ripped 
the night with noise as we reached the dark steep path 
down the cliff, then the Roman candles poofed their bril- 
liant balls around the hut where we still should be 
sleeping, and then the sky rockets went swooshing high 
above the village, exploding in stars. 

And we were gone from the Sorcerers’ Village, with- 
out a trace, the hut empty but for the heap of presents 


where our bones should have been in that magnificent 
holocaust. # 
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Will your next vacation real ly be 


“Something to Remember”? 


Let NORMAN FORD 


show you how to have a 
different vacation and 
save up to 50% of what 


you ve been accustomed 


to spending 


By NORMAN FORD 


Unfortunately, it’s not easy to shop 
around for real travel values—for 
many of the best low cost vacations 
never are advertised. Yet the secret of 
guaranteeing a new, diffefent and ex- 
citing vacation is to learn the hun- 
dreds of things you can do and the 
places you can visit on the money you 
want to spend. 


I’ve spent months doing nothing else 
than travel around to find the best va- 
eation bargains in all North America. 
I have found low cost summer para- 
dises; have learned scores of ways to 
save and can tell you about the vaca- 
tion-out-of-the-ordinary that is just 
what you’ve been looking for. 


If you are interested in visiting 
America’s outstanding cities for less 
than $8 a day ... in spending your 
vacation on a real, operating dude 
ranch for only a few dollars a day 
instead of $20... if you and your 
family need a vacation and have only 
$35 a week to spend... if you seek 
Parisian atmosphere without traveling 
all the way to Europe... I will show 
you that it is cheaper to vacation 
than to live at home. 


Visit Paris in America! Steeped in foreign atmos- 
phere . . . not far from home. . . not expensive, 
the exact spot you’d ‘‘go for’? if you knew it existed: 
that’s the French island of St. Pierre, off the coast 
of Canada and just a few air hours from the heavily 
populated sections of the U. S. A charming summer 
resort, with authentic French atmosphere .. . a long 


sandy beach, and the stores feature smart French 
perfumes, handbags, gloves, wine, etc.—all direct from 
Paris and at prices as cheap as in the shops of the 
Parisian boulevards. At St. Pierre, a quiet, restful 
vacation with French cooking, memory-making atmos- 
phere can be yours for only $35 a week. 
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Norman Ford’s WHERE 
TO VACATION ON A 
SHOESTRING proves 
that—if you can af- 
ford a vacation at all 
—you can do more and 
see more than you ever 
thought possible. 


Here is a sampling of 
different vacations ... 


Dude Ranch at $45 a week. Tucked away in the 
Alberta hills are the lowest cost real dude ranches 
in America. For $42-$50 a week you get all the 
riding you want, ranch wagon camp trips, square 
dancing, and mouth watering home cooking with 
3 inch steaks which you can cut with a fork. 


Luxury Hotels in Florida, Cuba, Bahamas from 
$2.50 a day. Summer brings down the rates in 
the leading hotels here. And it’s no warmer than 
New York, Boston, or Chicago. Thousands now 
spend their summer vacations in Florida, Cuba, 
and the Bahamas, yet spend no more than at an 
ordinary resort up north. 


A week’s cruise into the Canadian North Woods 
for $55. From Canadian towns easily reached by 
car, steamers sail weekly along rivers and lakes 
into the roadless North Woods of fur trappers and 
redcoated Mounties. Chances here to leave the ship 
and canoe far north into the deep Indian forests. 


Acapulco for only $17 round trip from U.S. border. 
Vacation in summer at Mexico’s exotic tropical 
beach resort for only $37.50 a full week, all ex- 
penses included. 


Grand Canyon on $3 a@ day. Camp out as half a 
million American families do. Housekeeping tents 
also available at this and other national parks. 
Vacation at the famous parks for less than you'd 
spend at home. 


Round the world for $498. Minimum fare from 
London (reached for $175 from N. Y.). From 
U. S. round the world cruises on luxury type 
freighters from $250-$300 a month. 


Rail to New York or California via Florida and 
Canada. Only $8 more than the usual cross- 
country rail ticket entitles you to visit not only the 
two coasts but also Jacksonville, Banff or Jasper 
Parks and Montreal. 


Your own private beach for only $15 a week at 
Grenada. The tropical island in the West Indies 
which natives say is as colorful as a rainbow. Sea 
bathing, sailing, fishing, golf, and tennis yours for 
only $3-$5 a day for two—total expenses, includ- 
ing meals and house. 


For a different, exciting low cost vaca- 
tion, get your ideas from these guides: 


“WHERE TO VACATION ON A_ SHOESTRING,’’ 
by Norman Ford. In this big book you learn about low 
cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far- 
off islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams. About 
vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm trees, in 
government subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country,. 
along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. About dude 
ranches you can afford, what to see, do, and how to save 
at national parks and in the cities most Americans want 
to visit. About low cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat 
vacations in the North Woods, fantastically low cost moun- 
tain vacations, the unknown vacation wonderlands almost 
at your front door. * 


Of course Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation 
bargains from Maine to California and in Canada, Mexico, 
etc. At no time does he ask you to spend a lot of money 
to enjoy yourself, no matter how really different and 
exciting is the vacation you choose through his experienced: 
advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do 
within your budget and how to get more for your money. 
If you travel by car, he shows how most auto parties cam 
save $6 and $7 a day. 


You can’t help but learn something just meant for you.. 
Yet ‘‘Where to Vacation on a Shoestring’ costs only $1. 


TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD. With this: 
book you can stop saying that travel is too expensive. 
Passenger-carrying freighters do offer you a way to see the 
world for as little as you’d spend at a resort. And what 
accommodations you get—large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food, plenty 
of relaxation as your ship speeds from port to port. 


Trips to Rio and Buenos Aires, to the West Indies, 
between California and New York, out to Hawaii—trips: 
to almost everywhere—are within your means. 


There are round the world voyages and shorter trips too. 
Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediter- 
ranean; two or three week vacations to the West Indies. 
or down the Pacific Coast. 


This book names the lines, tells where they go, how 
much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. It 
includes practically every passenger carrying service starting 
from or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the: 
Pacific Coast, England, France, Scandinavia, the Medi- 
terranean, Africa, the Near East, the Indies, Australia, 
the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. It’s yours for $1. 


““LANDS IN THE SUN,’’ Where to spend a while— 
even retire—in Mexico, Guatemala, and other lands to the 


south, where the dollar buys so. much more. Not sold but: 
given free with each order for both books above. 


To get these books, fill in this coupon: 


p----------------- 


| HARIAN Publications, 25 Third Ave., Greenlawn. 
| (Long Island), New York. 


T hawe, enclosed $i wise weccn as. (cash, check 
or money order). Please send me the books 
| checked below. 
( ) Where to Vacation on a Shoestring—$1.00 
( ) Travel Routes Around the World—$1.00 


( ) Special offer: Send Me Both Books Plus My Free: 
Copy of ‘‘Lands in the Sun’’—$2.00 


You will refund my money if I am not satis-. 
fied. 
Pr 
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Portuguese woman with 
basket of fish strolls 
quickly through streets 
of Lisbon, market-bound. 


Portugal: 
Picturesque. 


Paradoxieal 
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ROFITING BY A postwar stream of 

15,000 Americans a year, the 
Government of Portugal is continual- 
ly striving to match the needs of U.S. 
visitors, William Lyons, Regional Di- 
rector for Pan American World Air- 
ways in Lisbon, reports. 

Last year, a program was launched 
for licensing tour guides and restrict- 
ing activities of taxi drivers who at 
one time disappointed many vistors 
with their inadequate knowledge of 
the English language and Portuguese 
history. Today, special guides have to 
pass stiff examinations in English 
and in general knowledge of the rich 
legends and interesting tourist attrac- 
tions of Portugal before they get 
their licenses. Taxi drivers have be- 
come plain taxi drivers once again. 

Headquarters for the tourist in 
Portugal is the Secretariado Nacional 
da Informacao, Palacio da Foz, Ave- 
nue de Liberdad in Lisbon. There is 
a branch office at the airport to help 
travelers through customs and _ to 


‘give any information he needs. Pan 


American’s offices at Praca dos Res- 
tauradores 46 and at the airport are 
also available for up-to-the-minute 
travel information. 

Accommodations in Portugal range 
from about $5.00 a day for deluxe 
hotels to $2.00 for a lower priced 
establishment, including three meals. 

A gleaming panorama of pink, 
white, green and yellow buildings 
which look a little as if they have 
been wall-papered, Lisbon is an un- 
usual combination of modern office 
buildings and apartment houses be- 
side majestic twelfth-century churches 
and cloisters, and the newest model 
automobiles mix with horse-drawn 
carts on the spacious streets. 

Those in search of resort life find 
that Portugal boasts fine beaches 
along her Cote Soleil. Estoril, about 
fourteen miles outside Lisbon, offers 
surf-bathing, golf, tennis, sailing and 
dozens of other outdoor sports. The 
Casino at Estoril has long been a ma- 
jor attraction. In addition to the usu- 
al gaming rooms it offers a cabaret, 
motion picture theatre, bars, restau- 
rants and dancing. Estoril is also 
famed as the home of King Umberto, 
Don Juan of Spain, the Count of 
Paris, King Carol, King Peter of 
Yugoslavia, Admiral Horthy, and 
many former heads of Europe. 
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In old part of Lisbon, streets are often so narrow that employee 
of streetcar company must give right of way to cars coming from 
either direction. Narrowness¢ forces trolleys to use single tracks. 
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Pena Palace 


Citizens of Sesimbra gather at 
beachside to buy fresh fish and 
exchange other wares. Boats are 
made from trees on neighboring 
mountains, have many character- 
istics of galleys used centuries 
ago, dhows of Arab ports today. 


During the past twenty years the 
Portuguese government has _ built 
first-class superhighways connecting 
all major cities. These fine roads 
make tours to distant points of inter- 
est easy and allow visitors to make as 
many side excursions as time permits. 
To provide accommodations for mo- 
torists, the Ministry of Information 
and Culture has erected a chain of 
pousadas, small guest inns, along the 
major roads. 

Visitors to Portugal and Madeira 
are not required to have visas to en- 
ter the country. There is no rationing 
program, and food and gasoline are 
inexpensive and plentiful. ¢# 


in Sintra was built in 1840 for Prince Ferdinand 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, is one of several beautiful castles on 


hills of region. Sintra is a pleasant day’s excursion from Lisbon. 
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READERS CHOICE 


By Ray Neumann 


N WHAT major city of the U. S. do 
Tsorie virtually stop working for 
a week, don colorful western garb 
and join in a six-day fiesta rich in 
pageantry, historic lore and hilarious 
fun? 


Texan celebrates Fiesta with riding spree. 


The city is San Antonio, Texas, 
and the time is April 19 through 
April 25. The event: the Fiesta San 
Jacinto. . 

Gaiety begins with a River Pag- 
eant, heralding the arrival of King 
Antonio at the head of a royal fleet 
on the San Antonio River, a small 
but beautiful stream which winds 
through the business section of the 
city. Half a hundred illuminated 
floats follow the king in a fantasy of 
beauty. 

A pioneers’ ball heads the list of 
parties for Monday evening and 
fetes of all types and kinds, both 
public and private, are scheduled 
throughout the week. The city’s 
famed amusement center, Playland 
Park, is open till past midnight. 

A Night In Old San Antonio is 
staged in the historic La Villita sec- 
tion of the city, and other events in- 
clude a children’s dance, a banjo fes- 
tival, an acrobatic riding exhibition 
and the Battle of Flowers parade. 


Pick Your Spot! 


Travel will pay $5.00 to members 
of the National Travel Club send- 
ing in material which is selected 
as a Reader’s Choice. Tell us about 
your favorite spot, whether a fes- 
tival ever takes place there or not, 
and it may bring you $5.00 in re- 
turn! Just keep your writing down 


to one page, typed, double-space, 
and send: it to: 
Reader’s Choice 
Travel 
45 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Material for Reader’s Choice can- 
not be acknowledged or returned. 


Climax of the celebration is 
the great Fiesta Flambeau, prob- 
ably America’s, finest illuminated 
parade. 

San Antonio is my top choice of a 
city to visit. And what better time 
‘than during the glorious Fiesta San 
Jacinto! ¢ 


Tips for Touring 


io for a camping vacation is something that 
comes with experience. 

The novice who goes whole hog into the wilderness 
for the first time often heads into discomfort and dis- 
illusion. Soggy sleeping bags, collapsing tents, mosquitos 
or long walks for water are only a few of the pitfalls that 
can beset the uninitiated. 

A good way for the beginner to assure camping pleas- 
ures and avoid its painful possibilities, is to start on the 
“installment” plan—a little at a time. For the first trip, 
select a cabin-camp location. This provides indoor sleep- 
ing and eating facilities with virtually all the equipment 
you need for a gentle indoctrination into woodsmanship. 

On the second trip, make a minimum investment in 
the smaller essentials but rent a tent and cooking equip- 
ment. Take your own blankets. Vary the types of equip- 
ment you rent during a few subsequent trips so that you 
can decide which you prefer to buy. In this way you 
not only make more satisfactory purchases but spread 
the total investment cost over a period of time. 

Camping equipment can be kept to a basic minimum. 
The necessities are: 

A tent. The umbrella type with a center pole is easiest 
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By Carol Lane 


Whats babee ypcion 
Shell Of Company 


to erect. Metal tent pegs are preferred to wooden ones 
as they won’t split if you hit a rock. 

Sleeping bag. When combined with an air mattress, 
it is comfortable enough for the most exacting sleeper. 
To make inflation easy, carry a small pump. If you can’t 
afford a down-filled bag, sew a wool sheet blanket into 
the one you have. 

Gasoline lantern. This gives the most convenient and 
adequate light. Add a flashlight for its handiness, too. 

Stove. The two-burner gasoline stove in its own metal 
stand (such as the Coleman stove) is fast-acting and safe. 

Utensils. There are collapsible pots on the market 
which nest together complete with cups and plates. Nested 
cutlery, two or more large thermos jugs and a 3-gallon 
pail complete this list. 

Shovel and axe, and a galvanized can with a spout 
for carrying gasoline, complete the essential equipment. 
sts, but I find a 
couple of gunny sacks soaked in cold water and placed 
in a wooden carton will keep perishables very well. An- 
other trick is to place perishables in a wide-mouthed 
thermos and lower it by rope into the lake or stream 
near which you are camped. ¢# 


Some campers carry portable ice c 
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Tac for tall 


no THE BEACHES of the North and Baltic Seas to the 

Alps, from the Black Forest to the Harz Mountains, 
more than 200 spas beckon the traveler in Germany to 
spots with natural healing powers. 

One of the most famous of these beautiful and well- 
run health resorts is Baden-Baden in the Black Forest. 
Ideally situated in a lovely valley surrounded by rolling 
mountains and boastingya warm, southern climate, Baden- 
Baden was known” more, than 2,Q00 years ago by the 
Romans for its hot springs. The remains of the Roman 
Thermae near’ the thodern Friedrichsbad and the New 
Castle are a marvel of engineering and an interesting 
sightseeing attraction. It has, in addition to hot springs, 
waters containing chlorines, brines and radium, and is 
noted for its treatment of respiratory diseases and rheuma- 
tism, arthritis and other diseases of the joints. 

Like all German health resorts, Baden-Baden is noted 
as much for its purely vacation attractions as for its cura- 
tive activities, and offers a wide array of diversions. The 
Kurhaus and Kurpark, center of the spa’s rather elegant 
social life, are considered among the finest in Germany. 
Here are beautiful reading rooms and social halls like 
the Salle Pompadour, and the Casino which is one of the 
finest gaming rooms in the world. The spa orchestra is 
heard in daily concerts all year, while in the nearby 
theatre excellent productions of drama, comedy, opera and 
operetta may be enjoyed. 

Recreational activities are varied. On the edge of town 
is a fine eighteen-hole golf course, and there is an ample 
supply of tennis courts and swimming pools. You may 
ride on beautiful bridle paths in Lichtentaler Allee, or 
enjoy hunting, fishing and hiking in the surrounding 
woods and mountain slopes. And Baden-Baden boasts the 
Iffezheim race track, renowned throughout Europe and 
the turf world for decades as the home of leading eques- 
trian events in August and September, patronized by 
royalty and diplomats. 

Although it is so fashionable and cosmopolitan, Baden- 
Baden, like the rest of Germany, is not an expensive place 
to visit. In addition to the fine luxury hotels, there are 
many good pensions in which single bedrooms with run- 
ning water are available at about 4.50 D-Marks a day. 
A D-Mark is worth about 24 cents, which means that 
rooms may be had for about $1.00. Good meals—outside 
the luxury hotels—cost an average of 50 cents. 

Descriptive folders on Baden-Baden, and a beautifully- 
illustrated booklet, Health Resorts in Germany, may be 
had on request from the German Tourist Information 


Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Baden-Baden Is Cure Lure 


EaPM ME 
en POLicy 


Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a 
TRIPMASTER Accident Policy! Pays from $5000 to 
$25,000 Death & Dismemberment Benefit, plus Medi- 
cal Payments of $250 to $1250. Policies issued im- 
mediately for any period from 3 days to 6 months. 
A $5000/$250 policy for 7 days costs only $2.00! 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
RoEwAGD IHIN= Gree ere Ean INES ey. cbs VieAS Nile 
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Dr. Stephen G. 
Applegate 


University 
Professor 


Born in Thornton, Ind., Dr. Applegate 

‘received his D.D.S. from the U. of 
Michigan, practiced dentistry and since 
1940 has been director of the prosthetic 
department of the U. of Detroit. A fel- 
low of the American College of Dentists 
and a member of other high-ranking 
dental societies, he is also the supreme 
scribe of the Delta Sigma Delta fra- 
ternity and a Mason. Married, he is the 
father of two children. 


Recent Travel: Ireland, England, 
Switzerland and France, “nearly always 
by air.” 


Favorite Spot: Dr. Applegate states 
“In spite of the lure and beauty of 
‘faraway’ places, I still prefer Northern 
Michigan for vacations, although I fear 
Mrs. Applegate doesn’t quite agree in 
this. Possibly it is because I feel that I 
still have some unfinished business with 
the wild life and fish of that beautiful 
region.” 


Elmer R. 
Ausemus 


Plant 


Breeder 


Born in Cherokee, Kansas, Mr. Ausemus 
received his Ph.D. from the University 
of Minnesota, although he has also 
studied at Kansas State College and 
the State College of Washington. A 
breeder of disease-resistant wheats and 
publisher of scientific papers, he is a 
Fellow of the American Society of 
Agronomy, in Gamma Sigma Delta, 
Sigma Xi, Alpha Zeta and Phi Kappa 
Phi fraternities. Since 1929 he has been 
wheat breeder and geneticist at the Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul. 


Recent Travel: Mexico City, to study 
wheats grown in that country, spending 
three weeks on the trip. 


Favorite Spot: Northern Minnesota, 
particularly along the north shore of 
Lake Superior. 
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fo eo ITS second quarter-cen- 
tury as one of California’s great- 
est open-air productions and a major 
tourist attraction of the Golden State 
is the 1953 Ramona Outdoor Play. 

This spectacular pageant-drama is 
a civic non-profit enterprise of the 
twin cities of Hemet and San Jacinto 
in Riverside County, California, util- 
izing an entire mountainside as a 
stage of awesome proportions, with- 
out artificial properties. 

The. 1953 Ramona play will be 
staged on three weekends, the dates 
being April 18 and 19, 25 and 26, 
and May 2 and 3, in the Ramona 
Bowl, a natural amphitheatre on the 
slopes of Mt. San Jacinto, modern- 
ized with concrete and redwood seats, 
with a capacity of 6,000. 

The play attracted 27,000 for its 
silver anniversary production last 
year, bringing the total attendance 
for 25 years to more than 550,000. 
The pageant-drama is a glamorous 
reenactment of Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
novel, Ramona, in the very locale 
where most of the historical episodes 
of the novel transpired. 

Including bankers, lawyers, ranch- 
ers, teachers, public officials, other 
prominent citizens and students of 
all ages, many of the cast are de- 
scendants of the pioneers who took 
part in the events reenacted in the 
pageant-drama. Many also have at- 
tained professional proficiency in 
their roles through playing the same 
parts year after year. 

Posses of horsemen enter and leave 
the Ramona Bowl at a run, fiestas of 
the days of the dons are presented 
on a grand scale, and Indian dances 
and rites are staged in presenting the 
poignant and romantic story of 
Ramona and the Indian hero. 

In such colorful atmosphere, the 
story of Ramona is unfolded by a 


Ramona 
Outdoor 
Pageant 


cast of 350. The audience sees the 
romance blossom between the Indian 
captain of the sheep-shearers and the 
ward of the proud Moreno family, 
the lovers banished, their persecution 
by white settlers, the tragic death of 
the hero, and, finally, happiness re- 
stored to Ramona. 

The Ramona Bowl is reached by a 
paved ‘roadway connecting with all 
principal highways in Southern Cali- 
fornia and is 90 miles from Los An- 
geles. Motorists drive their cars up 
a gradual high-gear ascent to the rim 
to discharge passengers directly into 
the bowl, with a free parking area 
for 5,000 cars immediately adjoin- 
ing. 
The bowl setting of the play, com- 
prising 160 acres, is held in trust by 
the pageant association as a public 
park, with a caretaker in charge, and 
is open all year to visitors, with pic- 
nic grounds provided. 

During the play season, hundreds 
of visitors make headquarters at 
nearby resorts and watering places. 


Love of Indian for white girl is Ramona theme. 
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| aes Is A tightrope. Over-tip- 
ping is bad taste and bad luck 
for those who come after you. On 
the other hand, under tipping is em- 
barrassing and often results in bad 
service. 

To save the traveler who may skim 
too near the high or the low of these 
extremes many a difficult moment, 
Pan American World Airways’ per- 
manent representatives in Europe 
have collected some general informa- 
tion on the subject of tipping. 

In Europe, tips are considered a 
fair return for service rendered. Un- 
like America, where a waiter has a 
weekly take-home /pay -besides his 
tips, the majority “of European tig- 
pees make ends meet according to the 
whims of day-by-daytipping. Perhaps 
this is one reasory why European 
waiters claim ex-waiters are the best 
tippers. Clergymen and gamblers are 
next, they say. 

The impression that Europeans 
“just love shiny new silver dollars” 
is wrong. Whether you're dealing 
with the Scotch caddy on St. An- 
drews green, a French towel vender 
on Eden Roc or a Swiss yodeler on 
Mt. Pilatus, tip in the currency of 
the country. Flaunting Uncle Sam’s 
legal tender in place of the local 
shilling, franc, escudo or mark is 
much resented. = 

There is one part of any trip to 
Europe that is free of tipping. Your 
airline stewardess may serve you 
three meals, heat special food for the 
baby, make up your berth and even 
substitute as a baby sitter while you 
go for a cocktail in the downstairs 
lounge, but it is a breach of etiquette 
to offer a tip. 

Because confusion over tipping 
has sometimes left a bad taste, a fast- 
growing custom in European hotels 
now relieves much of the problem. A 
charge of between ten and _ twenty 
per cent for service is added to the 
bill. If this is done, it is only neces- 
sary to tip for special services such 
as delivery of messages, carrying of 
bag and calling of taxis. 

For such small, personal services 
the equivalent of ten and twenty 
cents is adequate. In England it’s a 
shilling, in Italy it’s a 100-lire note. 
In France, 100 francs is certainly 
plenty, in Belgium it’s ten francs, in 
Spain five pesetas and in Portugal 
five escudos. 
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That Tightrope—Tipping! 


Restaurants are not so consistent 
about adding “service” to the bill al- 
though many are adopting the cus- 
tom. If all is “compris” and service 
has been especially good, leave a lit- 
tle extra. If not, the safest is the 
standard fifteen per cent. Yugoslavia, 
by the way, is the only country 
where waiters do not expect a tip. 

Most of the trouble Americans 
have with tipping stems directly from 
a misunderstanding of local curren- 
cies. A note that has 100 on it may be 
only sixteen cents in American money. 
Most of the difficulties could be 
avoided if travelers would learn to 
use a handy currency converter. 
Often found on the dust jacket of 
your favorite travel book, one can 
also be obtained for a quarter in al- 
most any book store. Pan American 
gives them away. Once you know the 
money, if you tip as you do at home 
you'll be on the generous side, but 
not too far wrong. 

Taxi drivers expect about twelve 
per cent these days. And taxi meter 
rates have increased according to an 
often-complicated formula. In Scan- 
dinavia, for instance, the fare is 
thirteen and one-half times the 
amount shown on the meter. Drivers 


in Iceland and Finland do not expect 
tips. Indeed, in Helsinki a cabbie 
may tip you—a common way of 
rounding out the fare. 

Like wash room attendants, thea- 
ter ushers, particularly in France, 
Italy and Belgium, rely on tips rather 
than salary. The local equivalent of 
ten cents is about right. Men’s bar- 
bers in most parts of Europe expect 
about ten per cent and between ten 
and fifteen per cent is expected for 
female hair-dos. 

Even the famous “maitre d’s” of 
Europe like Albert of Maxim’s don’t 
get fabulous tips any more. “The 
crowned heads are broke and the idle 
rich don’t care” is many a_ head 
waiter’s lament. Really heavy tipping 
occurs nowadays mostly between 
Times Square and the Golden Gate. 

Failure to spend a little time 
mastering the not-too-difficult prob- 
lem of tipping means that many an 
American this summer will be typed 
unwittingly as a show-off or a penny 
pincher. Abroad, a man is more 
readily judged by the tips he leaves 
than by the company he keeps. The 
judgment may be snap, for vaca- 
tions are short, but the impression 
lingers. # 


: 
/ 


American girl tips cab driver in London. Should she give him a sixpence, shilling or more? 
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A TRAVEL QUIZ TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 


By Gladys Louise Cortez By Ted Shane 


po YOURE a range-riding rancher or maybe just 
an armchair cowhand. Either way, how much do you 
know about the cowboys of other places? If you can an- 
swer fifteen out of twenty of these questions, you’re an 
International Cowboy. If you get ten out of twenty you 
belong on a Dude Ranch. If you only get five, quit riding 
the rocking chair—and travel. 
1. The word chaps, meaning the leather leg coverings 
worn by cowboys, comes from the English word 
chappie or the Spanish word chaparajos? 


= 2. Cowboys in Mexico are called vaqueros, carreros or 
coberos? 


3. One of the largest privately owned ranches is located 
in the Hawaiian Islands. True or False? 

4, Hawaiian cowboys are called piperoos, huluboys or 
paniolos? 

5. The vast grassy plains of Argentina are called the 
pampas, argas or tinas? 


6. The cowboys of Argentine are called bullboys, pan- Solution To This Puzzle Will Be Found on Page 43 
chos or gauchos? 


Fr ° . ‘ 
7. The bolo is used by the Argentine cowboys to catch Horizontal Vertical 
wil h ? ; 1 French money prison 1 Grandpa’s giddy gallops down 
d horses? True or False 5 A new hat for Queen Mary’s Lover’s Lane (2 wds.) 
4 : : . granddaughter 2 Fourth largest inland sea in 
8. The bolo is a dull knife, a rope with a square block L¥sMoghtaha  Sabacner Stalin’ ike welkd 
vision 3 Kind of snobbish dropper 
at one end or an oval at one end and two round {simone olvak 4 Theyte happiest whee bast 
balls on separate strands at two other ends? 16 Jason’s seagoing jallepy poaa ha Aad 
17 Beisbol is a Latin-American 5 The trick (aan snares the 
( . what? most guys em. 
9. The cowboys of Chile are called huasos, horsos or Peg meat A Kinder: 
horsbois? 19 Girls follow these with slaps 7 Encirclement of bases Ameri- 
in the face cans are most interested In 
10. The hort fl : 20 Millet masterpiece (with The) 8 Travel by rocking chair 
The shor at leather whip of the Paraguayan cowboy peje ven-cormmoldmamiorg baton CAA  . 
is called a whipi, rebenque or paraque? Bat yout leva 30! a0 Dee See a 
24 Piney penthouse 11 Bright pupil and what an 
: . 3 25 What the village band is rare- eyeful! 
11. The trousers of the gaucho are long and tight fitting pel 12 °He's wsually ae! Renee 
or wide and loose? 26 Kind of steak the mildest could eat a man 
person usually takes 13 Inclined to insert the durante 
; 9 Py 29 Covered Wagons of 1953 in the affairs of others 
12. They are called patos, gottos or brombochos? 33 They put the chill on Pol 21 Non-sastorial Cape 
Nees iS Roget es Etats 
13. Maté is a tea drunk by the cowboys of South America 34 Jumpiest things about Mexico 25 Kind of winds Europe will 
9 City recover quickest on 
or a dance performed by them? Be ONAL oa ites 27 Oak’s young 
E 36 Spanish VIPs 28 Remember Miss Adore? 
14. The cowboy of Venezuela is called a lianero, veneno 37 Downtrodden in the under. 29 The Age of Marijuana 
: 2 ground, they’re about ready 30 This is the ox with the 
Or a 2ingo?t for an uprising and will shoot twisted horn 
i rs - things up 31 Peewee, the biggest short man 
15. The charro of Mexico is a man who does not know 38 Max, whose downfall occurred in Brooklyn 
: 9 in reign of Louis 32 Proletarian Cadillacs 
how to ride a horse. True or False? 39 °Forehand 34 Weak chin eradicator 
é = 40 The Wright Boys’ Folly 37 Snore wagons 
16. Charros wear dark, unornamented clothing. True 41 Hawthorne's hovel 38 The only people who can 
9 42 Hiss kibitzers, filled with the get one are those who don’t 
or False ? sour milk of human_ un- need it (2 wds.) 
i 4 kindness 40 Stuffy in the shirt (fem.) 
17. The hat worn by the Mexican cowboy is called a 44 Big burgh on the Firth of Tay 41 Paul, played Pasteur 
: : 9 45 Varnished the veracity 43 Cuts it out 
bomber O, sombrero or tihero? 46 It sure done fur the Demo- 44 Fancy capers among the god- 
‘ e 2 erats desses 
18. The blanket worn by the Mexican cowboy is called 47 Boats filled with non-alcoholic 46 Alma, the Intellectual 
. 9 eocktail ingredients A7 First thing Stalin took 
a serape, blanco or sholdero: 50 Chevrolet trying to be a Rolls 48 Soldier lucky enough to be 
" 4 : : ye seen doing his duty 
19. A wild or half-wild horse is called a muscogee, a 53 Elevated up by highballs on 49 Really rédjs for the Portuguese 
4 “ 9 he t hole 50 Armae virumgque —(I sing of 
wildogee ora mustang $ . 54 Muse of mushy poetry arms and the man!—Virgil’s 
: Q : 56 Mrs. Charlie Chaplin Aeneid) 
20. A sunfishing horse is one that pulls fish out of a lake Si Caeay Bones on 51 This can lead to union troub- 
: : 5 P . u itch 
or does a certain kind of bucking? Be) Mamerejah deriteh 4/6, epee 
= Forth deh ee 52 Kind of outlook a trip in- 
Solution To This Quiz Wi q ean hatte ip eM RA spires 
s Q Will Be Found on Page 43 61 Newport — 55 Real Ancient Salami (abb.) 
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SPEAK UP! sayuraw FRENCH onecsuon 


1 


oA 


3. 


4. 


wal 


14. 


LD: 


16. 


ie 


18. 


19, 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


Pardon me, sir (madame). 
What 4s the shortest way to— 
I want to go to— 


What time does the train (bus) 
leave? 


. What time shall we arrive at? 


. I would like to,have— 


Pe 4 


. How much does this cost? 


. It is more than I wish to spend, 


can you show me something else? 


. | want two tickets for tonight’s 


show. 


. Waiter, will you please bring us 


some— 


. Bring us the check. 


. Good night, good morning, good- 


bye. + 


. Thank you very much, it was a 


pleasure to make your acquain- 
tance, | hope we shall meet again. 


Will you please write down your 
phone number? 


One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten; 11, 12, 13, 
PA ios Oselaliown Ow20n0. 4.0) 
50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 500, 1000. 


Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day. 


January, February, March, April, 
May, June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, November, Decem- 
ber. Winter, Spring, Summer, 
Autumn. 


Yes, No. Thank you. You are very 


welcome. 


Do you speak English? 
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ise) 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


1o: 


TRANSLATION 


. Pardon Monsieur, Madame. 


. Quel est le plus court chemin pour 


aller a— 


. Je veux aller a— 


. Quelle est l'heure de départ du 


train (du car) ? 


. A quelle heure arrive-t-on a— 


. Je voudrais—? Quel est le prix 


de ceci? 


. C’est plus que je ne désire dépen- 


ser, pouvez-vous me montrer 


autre chose? 


. Je voudrais deux places pour la 


representation de ce soir. 


. Garcon, Voulez-vous nous ap- 


porter— 


. L’addition, s’il vous plait. 
. Bonsoir, bonjour, au revoir. 


. Merci 


beaucop. Je suis  trés 
heureux d’avoir fait votre con- 
naissance, j’espére que nous nous 
reverrons, 


Voulez-vous avoir l’obligeance d’- 
écrire votre numero de téléphone. 


Un, deux, trois, quatre, cinq, six, 
sept, huit, neuf, dix, onze, douze, 
treize, quatorze, quinze, seize, dix- 
sept, dix-huit, dix-neuf, vingt, 
trente, quarante, cinquante, soix- 
ante, soixante-dix, quatre-vingt, 
quatre-vingt dix, cent, cing cent, 
mille. 


Lundi, Mardi, Mercredi, Jeudi, 


Vendredi, Samedi, Dimanche. 


Janvier, Février, Mars, Avril, 
Mai, Juin, Juillet, Aoat, Septem- 
bre, Octobre, Novembre, Décem- 
bre. Printemps, Eté, Automne, 
Hiver. 


Oui, Non. Merci. Ii n’y a pas de 
quoi. 


Parlez-vous Anglais? 


PRONUNCIATION 


1. par-dawng miss-yuh, mah-dam. 


. kell ay luh ploo koor shman poor 


al-lay ah— 


3. juh vuh zal-lay ah— 


4. kell ay luh-r duh day-par d’yoo. 


OO. 1 Cy on 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ie 


18. 


LOS 


trang (d’yoo kar) ? 


. ah kell uh-r ah-reev taw-n ah—? 


juh voo-dray— 


. kell ay luh pree duh suh-see? 
. say ploo kuh juh na day-zee-r 


day-pawn-say, poo-vay voo mah 
mawntray oh-tra sho-z? 


. juh voo-dray duh plah-s poo-r lah 


ruh-pray-zawn-tah-see-yawn duh 
suh swaa-r. 


. gar-sawng, voo-lay voo noo zap- 


port-tay— 


. lad-dee-see-awng, see-l voo pleh. 


. bawng-swaar, bawng-djoor, oh- 


ruh-vwaar. 


. mayor-see boh-koo. juh swee tray- 


z uh-roo dah-vwaar feh vuh-tra 
kuh-nay-sawng-ss, juh-spare kuh 
noo noo rah-ver-awng. 


voo-lay voo ah-vwarr  lub-lee- 
djawng-ss_ day-kree-r  vaw-tra 
n’you-may-row da tay-lay-fun? 


uh-ng, duh, tra-wa, ka-tra, sank, 
see-ss, set, wee-t, nuff, deess, 
awng-z, doo-z, tray-z, ka-tor-z, 
kan-z, say-z, dee-set, dee-z-wee-t, 
dee-z-nuff, vang, trawn-t, kar- 
awnt, san-kawnt, swa-sanwt, swa- 
sawnt-dee-ss, ka-tra-vang, ka-tra- 
vang-dee-ss, sawng, sang-sawng, 
mee-ll. 


luh-n-dee, mar-dee, may-kra-dee,, 
juh-dee, vawn-dra-dee, sah-muh- 
dee, dee-mawn-sh. 


jawn-vee-aye, fay-vree-aye, mar- 
ss, ah-vree-ll, may, joo-ang, 
joo-wee-aye, 00, sep-tawn-bra, 
uk-tow-bra, no-vawng-bra, day- 
sawng-bra, prah-ng taw-ng, aye- 
tay, oh-tuhng, ee-vair. 


wee, nawng. mayor-see, ee-ll nee 


ah pa da kwah. 


par-lay voo zawng-lay? 
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EUROPEAN CONSULATES IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


Explanation: A indicates Consular office authorized to issue visas and give information about documentary entry requirements. 


B indicates Consular office authorized to issue visas only. 
C indicates Consular office to give information only about documentary entry requirements. 


* See other Consular offices below chart. 


Luxembourg 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 


Great Britain 
Netherlands 
Portugal 


Atlanta 


Baltimore 


Boston 


Brownsville 


Buffalo 


Chicago 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


Dallas 


Denver 


Detroit 


Galveston 


Houston 


Jacksonville 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles 


Miami 


Minneapolis 


Mobile 


New Orleans 


New York 


Norfolk 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Portland, Ore. 


Providence 


St. Louis 


San Antonio 


San Diego 


San Francisco 


Savannah 


Seattle 


Tampa 


Washington, D. C. A A A A A A A A A 


*Consular offices also located at: 


Belgium: Green Bay, Wis., A; Moline, Ill., C Ital 
; LA; e, Ill., C. y: Albany, N.Y., A; N H j ; 
Penman ae C; Parker, S.D., A; Salt Lake City, C; West Palm Suffern N. ViauGe ne res AG 3 Bie eh ae 
ae: 12 ’ jf ‘ Ud nc) bed / e 
: Gy Netherlands: Grand Rapids, C; N 
bie. es se ae C; Duluth, C; Fitchburg, Mass., C; Norway, Norway: Albany, N. Y_ c, Absa seen lowa, C; 
e., A; Pasadena, C. Duluth, C; Gulfport, C; Lewiston, Mont., C; Newport News; C; 


’ 
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Hotel Headliners 
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RROL FLYNN’S Titchfield Hotel in 

Port Antonio, Jamaica, has re- 
opened with sixteen new bedroom 
suites . . . An electronic gadget in 
Denver’s ajrport flashes space avail- 
able in downtown hotels so travelers 
can eliminate futile tries at full-up 
inns . . . Manhattan’s Hotel New 
Yorker starts a $600,000 refurbishing 
project March 15, with blueprints 
calling for major méadernization of 
lobby, main entry;’ ballrooms apd 
other sections . . . Grand Hotel in 
Boise, Idaho, has completed exterior 
remodeling job, begins added work 
on interior design . . . New Desert 
Inn, Blythe, Calif., is adding a 22-unit 
section ... A ten-story, ]20-room ex- 
pansion is being planned for Little 
Rock, Ark., hotel, Albert Pike ... 
Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis recently 
opened a new tap room, the Peg and 
Plank . . . In Melbourne, Fla., The 
Trade Winds has completed six new 
duplex cottages south of the resort’s 


swim pool ... A hefty five million 
dollars has been spent on the Phoe- 
nix Hotel in Lexington, Ky., chiefly 
in building a nine-story addition ... 
Work is underway on community- 
owned hotel in Parson, Kans., for an 
eight-floor, 80-room edifice 2B 
Shreveport, La., the Youree became 
the Captain Shreve Hotel following 
ownership change and preceding re- 
modeling changes .. . Gaslight era is 
new decor theme of Hotel St. George 
coffee shop in Brooklyn, N.Y... . 
Sale of Hollywood’s Country Club 
Hotel is being followed by complete 
restyling and name-change to Casa- 
blanca . . . Remodelled restaurant has 
opened at Hotel Minerva, Boston .. . 
Cameo Room is new dining addition 
to New York City’s Hotel Tudor . . . 
Non-profit American Institute of 
Management voted Hotels Statler 
Co., Inc., one of ten best managed 
companies in U.S., ranking with 


firms such as AT&T and DuPont. 


Newest Intercontinental unit is 400-room 
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Bogota, Colombia, Resort Opens In Spring 
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Hotel Tequendama, opening in Bogota, 
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NAME FAME 


Bedloe’s Island 


Ree RECORDS show the island was 
owned by Isaack Bedlow, an Alder- 
man-Councilor and Comptroller of Rey- 
enue who died in 1672. He made such 
excellent improvements on the island 
that in 1670 Governor Loveless declared 
it would be named “Love Island” and 
be “a privileged place where no war- 
rant of attachment or arrest shall be of 
force or be served unless it be by the 
Peace of Criminal Matters.” In 1691 
the island became the property of the 
County of New York, was up for sale 
again in 1735, and a map of the harbor 
at that time shows it to be “Bedlow’s 
Island,” although Ryder’s map of 1670 
is the first map to mention the island, 
referring to it as “Bedloe’s.” A succes- 
sion of private ownership followed the 
1735 sale and Archibald Kennedy, who 
‘had his summer residence there, sold 
it to the city in 1758. It was converted 
into a “pest house.” A map of 1765 
shows the island as “Kennedy's or Cor- 
poration Island.” In 1800 it was ceded 
to the U.S. government, which built 
Fort Wood there in 1811. The Statue of 
Liberty was built and dedicated in 1886, 
making Bedloe’s Island one of the 


world’s most famed landmarks. 


plan ‘a Perfect Vacation .. . 


wrboc FUN'S SERVED 
[es FAMILY- STYLE! 


ut. MISSOURI 


“HEART OF AMERICA” 
For Dad there must be plenty of invigorating sports. Mom 
will appreciate cool, comfortable weather with clean, 
friendly places to stay and exciting places to shop. 
The children will be goggle-eyed with wonder at 
mysterious caves, giant springs, and all the other fun 
that's to be had in Missouri. 
Who said you can’t please everybody? The cost is just 
about up to you. Choose from Missouri's wide range of 
hotels, lodges, cabins and cottages... every one will 
help your vacation budget go farther. 


FREE VACATION BOOK! 


ee ee 4 


Please send me FREE copy of | 
| BEAUTIFUL VACATION BOOK. i 
| Name. .ccccccccscccscccccs Fiejsisis.0 alvieicieisie efeleleie | 
| Street. .sccccevcccessccccccvccrccccsecesscsses 
Citys ccecccccccvccsececvceeses cree cccccccecoce | 
J] Stote.seccsceseeerercnecccceceersaresssacccces | 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. D-361 Jefferson City, Missouri 
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PARIS ..... 


Margaret Gardner 


a IN PARIS . need more be said? Poets of ail 
ages, from Villon to Jerome Kern, have immortal- 
ized the city at this, the most extravagant period of her 
beauty. Paris, so often referred to as the most exacting 
mistress of them all, reaches the height of her seductive 
powers during this month, when the cumbersome clothing 
of winter is discarded. Parisians forget their woes of in- 
flation, their fears of war and insecurity, and march con- 
fidently and joyously along the great boulevards and the 
banks of the Seine, sparkling in the April sun. Sidewalk 
cafes, symbol of Paris’ spring glamour, are crowded with 
her smitten victims, all of whom have fallen for her 
devastating charms, and the city radiates under this glow 
of admiration and awe. 

One of the most distinguishing signs that spring has 
come to Paris, apart from the blossoming of the sidewalk 
cafes, is the emergence of the Bateaux Mouches, which 
begin their season the very first day of April (until Octo- 
ber 15). A new boat has been added to the “‘fleet,”’ which 
several times a day and once during the evening takes its 
passengers along the Seine, past the great bridges which 
divide the city. With this new unit, 800 passengers can 
be accommodated simultaneously, and there is space for 


400 persons for lunch or dinner during the noon and — 


evening trips. Snacks and drinks can also be obtained on 
board, and towards 11:00 in the evening, a moored 
Bateau Mouche is turned into a show boat, with dancing 
and music. The boats leave from the Pont de Solferino 
on the Left Bank at regularly scheduled hours. 

Nautical fans who prefer a more personal way of ex- 
ploring the Seine can rent canoes at any of Paris’ nine 
yacht clubs. Boats can also be rented for use on the lake 
at the Bois de Boulogne, beginning in April. 

One of the most exciting individual tributes to a French 
province is being paid to Normandy, site of so many of 
France’s great historic moments. The different facets of 
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this colorful province can be seen at an exhibition at the 
Pedagogic Museum, which will continue until May 15. 
On display are countless documents, photographs, cos- 
tumes, jewels, stamps, earthenware and _ pictures, all 
evoking the beauty and diversity of the Norman country- 
side, the richness of her history and the wealth of her 
industry and culture. Side by side with the statistics and 
graphic charts tracing her industrial and agricultural 
evolution are exposed tangible evidences of the great 
moments of her history, for example, the manuscript 
outlining the trial of Joan of Arc, the first books printed 
at Caen and Rouen, and the charts of the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy. A complete Norman home has been constructed 
in miniature, inhabited by tiny figures dressed in authentic 
costumes, adorned with ancient Norman jewels. One gal- 
lery is devoted entirely to replicas of the cathedrals, 
abbeys, chateaux and great homes to be found in the 
province. Another gallery is dedicated to the artistic 
geniuses who have sprung from the Norman soil, with 
manuscripts’ on display of such native Normans as Cor- 
neille and Flaubert, and the paintings of native sons Mil- 
let, Dufy, Braque and Auber. 

Most tourists will be delighted to learn that the Bal 
Tabarin, the Montmartre club which is the traditional 
home of the Can-Can, will reopen its doors the middle of 
April, after having been closed for six months. The open- 
ing, which will feature an entirely new revue, will be one 
of the brilliant affairs of the month. 

One of the most important Paris addresses to retain is 
65 Quai d’Orsay, the home of the American Church in 
Paris. The first American church to have been established 
on foreign soil, it represents all evangelical Protestantism. 
Services are held every Sunday at 11:00 o’clock, and the 
Church’s different social gatherings present many oppor- 
tunities for getting acquainted with the local American 
colony and other visitors. 4 
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F YOU'RE ONE of the forfunates #is- 
Litine London. this June, 
then you've alread¥ gathered a raft 
of travel folders, and, of course, the 
full Coronation month’s schedule of 
all the gay happenings. 

But you can count on your stay 
in London, especially during Corona- 
tion Week, to be hectic. You'll get 
back to your hotel at night feeling 
tired. Just the same, you'll be rarin’ 
to go next morning. So here’s our 
thought—why not take at least two 
days of your trip and climax this 
super-vacation with a visit to the Isle 
of Wight? 

This side trip is only a $3.00, 
three-hour train run frorfi London to 
Portsmouth, plus a very short ferry 
ride across to Ryde. I. of W. If you 


coming 


Dining becomes pleasure in thatched-roof restaurant of God’s Hill, 


can time your arrival here for June 
15, you might possibly get a second 
look at the young Queen when she 
reviews the massed British Fleet. 

Spencer's Inn on Union Street, 

Ryde, is noted for its Mixed Grills. 
The Shanklin Hotel, at Shanklin, 
a good place both to dine and dance. 
And the George, at Yarmouth, some 
twenty miles across the island from 
Ryde, specializes in Fillet of Sole. 

Perhaps you have never been able 
to enjoy the luxury of a real English 
Mixed Grill, in which case we assure 
you a treat awaits. Start off with 
perhaps a plate of Scotch broth. 
You'll smack your lips at this nour- 
ishing start to a meal you'll remem- 
ber. This also gives them time in the 
kitchen to prepare that mixed grill. 

Here is what you'll get at the 
Spencer Inn, Ryde: a thick broiled- 
to-a-turn lamb chop, a large sliced- 
in-half broiled tomato, two fat, 
grilled pork sausages, two slices of 
Wiltshire back bacon, three or four 
large grilled mushrooms. To this 
you add an enormous baked potato 
and Brussels sprouts, everything 
sizzling hot. A bottle of Guinness 
stout goes down admirably well at 
the same time. 

To finish off. we suggest crackers 
(water wafers for preference) and 
some well-ripened English Stilton 
cheese, plus coffee, of course. ¢ 


Isle of Wight. 
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Travel Quiz Answers 


1. From the Spanish chaparajos. 
2. Vaqueros. 3. True. Parker Ranch, 
Island of Hawaii. 4. Paniolos. 5. 
Pampas. 6. Gauchos. 7. True. 8. A 
rope with an oval ball at one end 
and two round balls on separate 
strands at two other ends. 9. Huasos. 
10. Rebenque. 11. Wide and loose. 
12. Brombochos. 13. A tea. 14. Lla- 
nero. 15. False. 16. False. 17. Som- 
brero. 18. Serape. 19. Mustang. 20. 
Kind of bucking. 


Solution to Puzzle On Page 38 
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WHICH OF THE 1,000 HOTELS 
IN PARIS WILL YOU STAY AT? 


Where will you eat? shop? in Paris, 


London, Rome—all over Europe? 


One book selects out of the tens of thousands of 
European hotels, pensions, restaurants, and shops 
those few in each town or city that are worth your 
attention—whether you’re traveling deluxe, on a 
budget, or in-between. 

This book, Where to Stay, Eat, and Shop in West- 
ern Europe—and What to See, does even more—for 
it is a big travel guide as well. 


It tells you what to see throughout Europe, how to 
reach the sights conveniently via train, bus, auto, 
tram, etc., and how to do it all within the time you 
have available. Its day-by-day itineraries save hours 
of planning on your part, while you’re always sure you'll 
see everything worth going to. Of course, everywhere you 
go, you'll know the best places to stay and eat, the 
best shops to visit, and the best things to buy. 


“Your Parisian recommendations are _ infallible,” 
writes a reader (and this guide lists hundreds of 
really low priced places in Paris and elsewhere). 
The English section is one of the two best guides 
to England published, says the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. And this book covers every 
other country you can visit in Europe—from Scan- 
dinavia to Spain, from Ireland to Turkey, including 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Holland, Belgium, etc. 
Price only $2—your cheapest insurance against 
traveling blind in Europe or taking chances on ac- 
commodations, meals, and prices. For your copy, 
print name & address, say ‘“‘SSend me your book on 
European recommendations,” and mail with $2 to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 25 THIRD AVE., 
GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), NEW YORK. 
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By 


Elizabeth Nicholas 


O" TO BE IN England, now that April’s there, sang the 
poet Browning, and it is a sentiment which the English 


are apt to repeat on occasion with a certain dour irony. 
The truth about April weather is that there is just no 
knowing. The prudent packer will include clothing suit- 
able both for blizzard and heat wave, but on the whole 
light suits and shirts and a pullover or two are most likely 
to come in handy. And, of course, a raincoat and sun 
glasses. 

Easter comes early in the month, but not too early for 
the massed daffodils and crocii in London’s Hyde Park to 
be at their best for the Easter Parade beside Rotten Row 
—the once fashionable riding track where handsome 
thoroughbreds may still be seen going through their paces. 
Regent’s Park stages an excellent rival performance on 
Easter Monday—the annual Parade of London Van 
Horses. 


This is a colorful spectacle, with everything horse- 
drawn on show from costermonger’s carts from the 
neighborhood of*Bow Bells, lavishly and gaily painted, to 
the almost excessively elegant equipages which even today 
are employed by certain ancient and célebrated establish- 
ments which ply their trade in the vicinity of Piccadilly. 
A famous hatter, for example, still delivers his goods in 
a superb equestrian turn out, complete with dignified 
coachmen in livery, top hats with cockades. Then there are 
stage coaches to be seen, and the truly wonderful drays 
and heavy, deep-chested horses to which certain brewers 
are consistently faithful. The degree of lustre and polish 
achieved is remarkable. 


It is the angry cry of the visiting American that the 
English will drink their beer hot (a no less angry cry is 
that the English are a race of camels, who never drink 
water at all—hot, cold or tepid). This is indignantly de- 
nied by the home side. On the contrary, they say, beer is 
drunk as it should be drunk, at the temperature it comes 
from a good, mature cask in a properly maintained cellar. 
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Misunderstanding arises, experts tell us, because the 
American is used to the type of beer which in England 
goes under the generic name of lager, and even the most 
enthusiastic English beer drinker would agree that this 
should be served cold. But the life blood of the English 
hop-lover is-draught beer—mild, bitter or old, or a mix- 
ture of any two. Or, for a change, draught stout or Guin- 
ness. And these should no more be iced than a bottle of 
good Burgundy. A tankard of old and mild or a nice 
pint of bitter may be‘something of an acquired taste but, 
as in the matter of olives, oysters and anchovies, we sug- 
gest that it is worthwhile to persevere. 


In Coronation Year some brewers are introducing very 
powerful, specially brewed Coronation ales which will 
resemble the famed audit ale still brewed by some Oxford 
and Cambridge Colleges. These contain a knock-out 
punch. One famous firm is not, however, going into this 
Coronation market. Unnecessary, it says. It already pro- 
duces a similar beverage, Arctic Ale, a barley wine type 
of beer which was first brewed in 1851 at the request of 
H. M. Government for use on the expedition led by Ad- 
miral Belcher in search of the missing explorer Franklin. 

The price of seats overlooking the Coronation route is 
said to be dropping. What are the chances of seeing it for 
free—which, after all, will be the aim of several hundred 
thousand citizens? Certainly anyone who is prepared to 
set out in the small hours with cushions, rug and thermos 
flask will get a much better view than many who have 
paid their £30 for the privilege. Late comers, if tall, may 
also do quite nicely for themselves. 

BUT—1it should be noted that huge wooden crush gates 
will be erected in all roads leading to the area through 
which the procession will pass and if, in the opinion of 
the police, it should be necessary to close these gates to 
insure the safety of the crowds already lining the streets, 
closed they will be. And the late arrival wWl be left on the 
wrong side. It is worth adding that these gates were built 
in 1937 for the Coronation of King George VI, but it did 
not prove necessary to close them. In 1953 it is expected 
that television will keep at home many who might other- 
wise have tried their lcck in the field. ¢ 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portatjon facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our witd-animal and bird life: to 
assist all modemente! that make travel safe 
and attractive; gnd to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 


National Travel Club, 
45 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


Names frit ns 2 foe's te cit ctten tee 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 

Address .... Be ie eis 

(please print) 
Cityor ask Sone te et on LAL emit 
Name of nominating member ....0...2.0 000+ 0s sae + 
A dre s8\3 a set sieves skncreieie Salo 9.4 n'a 01 Beere eters ena ee ene 
Meemiberslai pt77 \ arora deo, <paxclate x Clee ie operetta ore ototate so etee es 


Planning a Trip? 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


I am planning atripto..... Meike dine eeeneSee eens 


esis & 6 (5 4,1» 6, 9 0" 0, 6) 6) 01,6 6 oe Cle ¢ #016 © 6 8 6 8 eeeceeeseeeoeseees 


and would like information on: 


Plane Bus Hotels 

Ship Train Package trip 

Mere Will belay... wise 00 in my party. I plan to 
FEAV Cr tsi ct © bre resefieleic« SAG Cilia) Alpes sa een Oa 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend ...... 
PUBIC Rh wie tonne ses ..... Membership #....... 


Send information to: 


(Address sence PAs 


ceoeeeeoeoeeee eee eee ee ees 


Galyoada asta ev oe ese LOMET eo oe DUALC ins vies voles 
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Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of two weeks for processing of 
your request. 


I am planning a trip from ...... sonata 
LORIE Laine ona and would like a routing 
VEAL sein fieialiaioiscats «5st hep etree iie wis aka: Seka 
I“am plannine:'to. leave =. ade... oe 
Name 46) oasis oats ois aya’s bee ein asec ee eee 
Membership No.0 1. 0s ere 2 she eo iy eee 
Addréssy 3h Fs carcass t neo eee eee eye eee : 

CLES ae ararcrate tee cccte, Sal pat ieas a ae 

Zone state. .o case Sepia avis 
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HEN IT COMES TO taking pictures of the kids, why 
don’t more mothers step in and utilize their knowl- 
edge of child psychology? Why leave it all up to Dad? 
He usually herds the moppets into a corner, like calves 
for branding, and says, “Now kids, stand here while I 
shoot you. Don’t move. Don’t budge. Don’t BREATHE!” 


By Will Lane 


This form of domestic mayhem was necessary, perhaps, 
in the days of Daguerre and the iron headrest. But it 
went out with the invention of fast film and shutters. 


Mother, on the other hand, knows that trying to stop 
a four-year-old at play is like saying “Hold it!” to a 
humming bird on the wing. She lets the children play. 
Her eyes follow them as they move. Should she follow 
them, in the same way, with a camera? No, definitely 
not. The first point to remember is to keep the camera 
stationary. The children do all the moving. The camera 
remains fixed, taking it all in. It remains calm and collects 
impressions. j 


Let’s watch, for example, the filming of Larry With 
Lariat, the photo reproduced on this page. Larry’s wooden 
horse is in a corner of the garden. It’s no accident that 
it is placed where the lighting is pleasant and the back- 
ground unobtrusive. Mrs. Florence Homolka is a clever 
photographer as well as a charming mother. 


Larry is so accustomed to his mother taking pictures, 
that he ignores her. He is engrossed in his work. That 
is when the best pictures ensue. His expressions are 
natural and spontaneous. No one says, “Hold it,” or 
“Don’t move.” Instead, a fast shutter speed, 1/200 second, 
is relied upon to capture the fleeting moods of a busy 
boy at play. 


When Larry’s brother, Vincent, age five, comes along, 
Mrs. Homolka is ready with a 16 mm, movie camera. The 
boys get into a discussion of horses and lariats. They 
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Active Youngsters Can Be Snapped 
At Play In All Their Fine 
Naturalness — Provided You 

Use This Well-Planned 

Technique of Shooting Them 
Candidly But Without Concealment 


decide to rope their wooden.steed, to mount and dis- 
mount and play Indians on the trail. All this is captured 
by the whirring camera. Fifty feet of film (about two 
minutes running time) is enough to capture the entire 
little incident. However, it’s more than a moving snap- 
shot. It is an episode, with a beginning where the boys 
meet, a middle where they cope with their imaginary 
problems, and an end where they dismount and depart 
from the scene. 


This is candid shooting at its best—candid without 
concealment. Whether the twin-lens reflex camera or the 
movie camera is used, everyone knows the camera 1s 


Larry with Lariat catches child in rapt concentration during play. 


TRAVEL 


there. The boys are accustomed to it. There is no self- 
consciousness, no posing. The camera captures real in- 
cidents, anecdotes, episodes of childhood history. 


Mrs. Homolka applies the same candid-without-conceal- 
ment approach with adults, too. Her photographic port- 
folio includes portraits of many distinguished writers, 
musicians and actors including Thomas Mann, Maxwell 
Anderson, Christopher Isherwood, Arnold Schoenberg, 
Darius Mifhaud, Elsa Lanchester and Charles Laughton. 


The photographs are not conventional portraits, nor are 
they what you expect to see as candid shots. They are 
a combination with the best features of both techniques— 
implemented with; anmufderstanding of people, both 


of 


younz-and old. 7", * i 


Mrs. Homolka usés a twin-lens reflex camera, usually 
at 1/200 second, with Super XX film. Her approach is 
the essence of simplicity, without gadgets or accessories 
to worry about. Natural lighting is relied upon. First of 
all, she sets the stage, as was mentioned in the Larry 
With Lariat photo. This means selecting suitable sur- 
roundings, away from distracting trees, windows, clothes- 
lines and other irrelevancies. The direction of the sun 
is important. Diffused light, from an overcast sky, is 


Ready for morning fun, children are pictured without resort to poses. 
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Unselfconscious, kids play while camera clicks, preserves moment. 


fine for portraits. Bright walls and floors help reflect 
sunlight into shadows, 


After the stage is set, you can forget about mechanics 
and concentrate on your subjects, talking to them, en- 
couraging their reactions and watching closely for the 
right moment to press the shutter. One out of four or 
five shots should be good. The one exposure that captures 
an elusive moment is worth all the rest. Don’t be sparing 
of film. Don’t hesitate to throw away half a dozen nega- 
tives in order to concentrate on one or two good ones 
when it comes to making up the prints. 


Edward Weston is another photographer who agrees 
that the mechanics of picture taking is something that 
is to be learned only to be forgotten. In his book, My 
Camera on Point Lobos, he puts it this way: 


“One does not think during creative work, any more 
than one thinks when driving a car. One has a background 
of years—learning, unlearning; success, failure; dream- 
ing, thinking; experience, all this—then the moment of 
creation, the focusing of all into the moment. So I can 
make, without thought, fifteen carefully considered nega- 
tives, one every fifteen minutes, given material with as 
many possibilities. But there is all the eyes have seen 
in this life to influence me.” ¢ 
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Amateur Photo 


Contest Winners 
_ for April 
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CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Traver will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize 
of $15.00 and @ third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
e should send only black and white prints. Although any 
size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 

preferred. Do not send negatives. 


Design in Snow When submitting photos, your name, address, locale 
) 3 : of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera 
. t Franz Siegal Park, Bronx, N. Y., was photographed by Julian and film used, with speed, lens opening and filter, if 
WSL A. Belin, Albany, N. Y., with Rolleiflex Xenar at f:22, 1/100 any, MUST be on the back of the photograph. 

using K2 filter with Super XX film. Although all possible care will be taken in the handling 


of photographs, TraveL cannot be responsible for their 
return or condition. The right to future publication of 
prize-winning pictures without additional payment is re- 
tained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, TRAVEL, 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the 
entry is enclosed. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month. 


Bridge of Sighs 


Venice, Italy, was pictured by Sol Mednick, Green- 
secon belt, Md., with Rolleicord |, at f:11, 1/50 using 
K2 filter, Plus X film. 


Grain Field 


third UES: Route 20A, near East Aurora, N. Y., was viewed 
by Clifford E. Matteson, Williamsville, N. Y., using 
Crown Graphic, f:16 at 1/50, Super XX film. 


APRIL BOOK SELECTION | 


E VEN THE MOST seasoned traveler, upon alight- 
ing from a ship or plane in a foreign port, 
experiences a momentary feeling of bewilderment. 
A baffling array of problems greets him on arrival. 

Presumably, it is to aid the traveler in these 
moments that well-intentioned “experts” write 
travel guides. In many cases these works serve 
little purpose except to add to the confusion of 
the reader. That’s why it is so refreshing to dis- 
cover one which is simple in its approach, authen- 
tic in its content=and, above all, easy to 
understand. es a .: 

Such a book is the Key To Europe by Charles R. 
Jacobs assisted by Ben- Jaffe (Jaffe Publications, 
162 pages), a new.*concise handbook which com- 
pletely covers seventeen subjects, eleven major 
countries and furnishes 1,000 tips that can save 
you time, money and embarrassment while it un- 
ravels the mysteries of European travel. 

This book stands out from other guides in many 
ways; but one of its most conspicuous features is 
its clear, concise index streamlined for quick ref- 
erence and ready action. For example, if you are 
at a loss for means of sending a wire, simply turn 
to the tab-marked pages opposite Communications 
and there spread before you are the clear instruc- 
tions and information needed. And so it is with 
all the other important information with which 
this book is crammed. | 

In this easy-to-find form are subdivided helpful 
tips on customs, dining, drinking, emergencies, en- 
tertainment, hotels, information bureaus,  lan- 
guage, resorts, services, shopping, sightseeing, 
transportation and money. Here is a_ veritable 
storehouse of knowledge, complete with addresses 
and telephone numbers at your fingertips. 


“Key To Europe’ 


Travelers appear hesitant in old section of Barcelona. 


With Key to Europe handy for quick reference 
plus a briefing from one of the more descriptive 
guide-books, the traveler’s journey will be made 


more conveniently, more pleasantly and more eco- - 


nomically. With Key to Europe tucked in your 
pocket, it is like traveling with a close friend who 
is a linguist, a gourmet, a banker and a man about 
town. 


Get Your Copy At A Big Saving! 


Key to Europe will make a valuable and neces- 
sary addition to the library of every member of 
the National Travel Club. Here is your opportunity 
to get your copy in a durable cloth binding by 
affiliating with the Travel Book Club. 

This edition sells regularly for $2.00 at all book 
stores, but it is yours at the low club rate of only 
$1.65 including mailing and handling fee. Why 
not get your copy by mailing the coupon below 
with your remittance TODAY ? 


Uy 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 
wor 


| for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘Arm Chair Travelers”’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land eIn the Mountains ¢ In the Valleys 
© By the Lakes @ By the Sea 
All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 

To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 Sent promptly by mail. $s] 50 

“= Send check or cash. Dept. B — 
SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 

5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


April 1953 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “Key to Europe” at 
the special membership price of $1.65. 


Remittance is enclosed. 


Name vi). 6 occ isles « SM omatele ce erebetetete 
Ba) aacs (a eMonethbenebebetetenets Si hebciele esevere 
ACMATESS), < oroo cto crs sretete Sichershowstorerene 
SORES tee antelte eased sieteleteheis A SDC 
CLIT So aie ont he erete a venera ete Zone... 
State oe aoe cee one ici RAR RS OLR C 


Membership Number: ..... 
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e 
Contributor 


Hassoldt 
Davis 


Sorcerers’ 


Village 


\ 


Captain Hassoldt Davis, of the French 
Army, was born in Boston in 1907, is 
one of today’s most famed adventurer- 
explorers, and a member of the ex- 
clusive Explorer’s Club. He _ recently 
spent a year on the Ivory Coast of 
French West Africa among the canni- 
bal sorcerers. and there made a color 
documentary film soon to be released 
under the title of Yho: Sorcerers’ Vil- 
lage. His most recent book, The Jungle 
and the Damned, was a Travel Book 
Club selection. 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


= RATES: 35¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


16 MM Photographers! Make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous original 
professional action and scenic shots of 
Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, rapids canoe- 
ing. Neil Douglas, famed explorer, Box 664, 
Meriden, Conn. 


WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. Also 
broken jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, dia- 
monds, silver. Cash sent promptly. Mail ar- 
ticles or write for free information. Lowe’s 
301 Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


IMPORT—EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from home, 
without capital, or travel abroad. Established 
World Trader ships instructions for no-risk ex- 
amination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails. Mellinger, 153, Los Angeles 24. 


YOU NEED a Chicago mail address on your 
letter. For business or personal use. Creates 
Prestige. Builds business quick! Your mail, 
parcels, telegrams received and forwarded. 
Like having office or residence here. Perma- 
nent! Confidential. Cost few cents a month. 
Write Faultless Organization, Dept. T. 677 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


START VENETIAN Blind Laundry. Profitable 
lifetime business. New Machine. Free book- 
let. H. X. Co. 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, 
Kansas. 


FUNWAY THRU South America and the Carib- 
bean, Peru, $2.65 a day! Bolivia, $2.10. 
Ecuador, $2.10. Cruise Amazon, $1.15 a day. 
32 romantic islands, $4.00 a day! Two ex- 
citingly different pocket guides in one! Mail 
$1.50 to—FunWay Travels, Box 612, San 
Bernardino, California. 

a 


PARIS, FRENCH Riviera, Monte Carlo, Mar- 
seilles, Lourdes, Madrid, Seville, Valencia, 
Barcelona, San Sebastian, Rome, Venice, Piza, 
Siena, Sorrento, Pompeii, Athens, India, Bali, 
and cthers. Beautiful Color Slides. Catalog 
“T”’ Free. Argo Slides, 62 William Street, New 
York 5, New York. 

a a a ee 


RAISE ORCHIDS—at home—big profits—fas- 
cinating. Year ’round any climate. No green- 
house. Instructions, including 3 orchid plants, 
sent for no-risk examination. Free details. 
Flowerland, 601-CC, S. Vermont, Los Angeles 5. 
oS SS SE EEE eee eee 
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WRITE FOR your free copy of our winter 1952 
Catalog. Pictures and illustrations of hun- 
dreds of Model and Hobbycraft items. Hobby 
Center, 544 Hempstead Ave., West Hemp- 
stead, New York. 


FINER FOODS from famous places . . . for 
the epicurean . . . for unusual gifts .. . for 
menu variety. Write to-day for free lists. 
Browns Fancy & Imported Foods, 3117 East 
13th, Wichita, Kansas. 


U. S. RARE COIN Value Guide. Listing prices 
paid for every coin minted by the United 
States Mints since 1793. Profusely illustrated. 
Only $1.00 postpaid. Joel Tillberg, Proctor 7, 
Vermont. 


VISITING LONDON? English, much traveled 
lady, highest references available as per- 
sonal guide for visitors desirous seeing the 
real London. Reasonable rates. Write Victoria 
Lines, 19 Alexander Mansions, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, London. 


YOUR VOICE made strong, loud, clear and 
magnetic with ‘Oz’? Diaphragm Exerciser. 
Sent, with Voice Course of 25 Lessons, for 
$9.75. Further details if desired. Voice De- 
veloper, Box 665 (9V), St. Louis, Mo. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book ‘‘Collecting National Geographic Maga- 
zines." Price $2.00. Periodical Service, Box 
465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Se a a ie ee 


TRAVEL ADVENTURE! Do you qualify to see 
Scandinavia, Lapland, Netherlands with fa- 
mous explorer? Selected group share cost 
$1,350 each, 39 days S.A.A. from New York 
Producing exciting color films. Leave June 
Sth. Neil Douglas, Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 
ee 


SPORT ORNAMENTS, pin or tie chain: Real- 
istically modeled, silver plated. Ski items, 
popular dogs, horses and other animals, 
Hunters’ ornaments and most sports, souvenir 
ornaments, etc. $1.50 each, including tax. 
Send envelope with your address for folder 
to Christina Bauer Studio, 10 Appleton Place, 
Leominster, Mass. 


LS 


Lines Aft... 


DOOOOOOOOCOSCOCOCOOOOOOOOCOOCO 


Sea Note 


Dear Sirs: 

In your December issue you unfor- 
tunately published an erroneous article 
on “Sea-Jug Post” (Sea Jugs and Pickle 
Bottles). The published article 
gave the clear impression that the Art- 
zona Sword from which ‘“Sea-Jug” 
mailings had been made was still on 
scheduled coastwise runs. The 
Arizona Sword was sunk in collision on 
May 5, 1951. Since publication of the 
article in TrAveL I am constantly be- 
sieged with inquiries. . . . About 1.200 
letters have reached me as a result of 
this article and they are still coming in. 
Due to the manifold difficulties that your 
article has caused me, I am requesting 
that you do something in way of pub- 
lishing a retraction or correction. . 


Charles Ellis Milbury 
New York City 


Contributor Candee, who wrote Sea 
Jugs and Pickle Bottles and who is a 
writer of highest repute whose articles 
have appeared in major publications 
such as the New York Times, checked 
“a rumor’ that the Arizona Sword was 
not in operation, learned from the Post- 
master in Miami, just prior to submit- 
ting article, that so far as he knew it 
was running. Nevertheless, TRAVEL 
naturally regrets this erroneous article 
and apologizes for the inconvenience 
caused Traveler Milbury.—Ed. 


e 
Photo Credit 


Dear Sirs: 

Mr. Mendal Johnson has been given 
credit for the photographs which ac- 
companied his article in [sland Avail- 
able (TRAVEL, Dec., 1952) but Mr. 
Johnson did not take all these photo- 
graphs ...I1 will appreciate it if you 
will give us credit by way of correction. 

Silby H. Coe 
Coe’s Photo Service 
Georgetown, Grand Cayman 

Despite proper picture identification 
by Contributor Johnson, TRAveL inad- 
vertently erred, apologizes.—Ed. 


@ 
Island Magic 


Dear Sirs: 

After reading the article on Hawaii 
(Island Magic, Travet, Feb. 1953) by 
Stewart Fern, it seems like a paradise. 
We were going to California and then to 
Mexico for a eased: vacation, but 
we have changed our plans and are go- 
ing directly to Hawaii from California. 
Thank you, Travet, for helping us 
make our plans. 

Randy Moore 
Washington, D. C. 


TRAVEL 


Give Your Children these time-tested favorites! 
cases Take any 


for only $9.98 


Your children deserve the thrills you've enjoyed — 
the golden hours spent adventuring with these cele- 
brated classics. Give them a chance to know and 
love these timeless characters of fiction and fancy. 
Enable your children — early in life—to appreciate 
these immortal authors. 


GIANT JUNIOR CLASSICS 
at pigmy cost— 


Guide the young mind with 
this fine collection of the best 
loved classics — books which 
have long delighted youthful 
hearts of all ages. 


BOOKS TO BUILD 
CHARACTER: 


‘51. Alice in Wonderland 
52 Black Beauty 
53 Heidi 


DONT MISS 


54 Five Little Peppers 
— And How They Grew these 
55 Treasure Island 
56 Tom Sawyer marvelous. 
57 Little Men 
58 Anderson’s Fairy Tales values! 


59 Robinson Crusoe 

60 .Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

61 Pinocchio 

62 Kipling’s Adventure Stories 
63 Kidnapped 

64 Toby Tyler 

65 Hans Brinker 

66 Hoosier School Master 

67 Aesop’s Fables 

68 A Chiid’s Garden of Verses 
69 Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 


Circle the numbers 
of your choice — 
and mail at once! 


Clear, easy-to-read 
type — Full size 
(8 x 5%) pages — 
Colorful covers — 
Tinted edges. 


| Book Dept., T-4 
| PARENTS’ INSTITUTE, INC, 
Bergenfield, N. J. 


Yes, you may send me the books whose numbers | have circled, 
for which | enclose payment in the amount Of $......cccccsssersseresernee 


7Q Mother Goose (illustrated) | 
34 4 
71 Famous Fairy, Tales (iezirared J si 52) 53% GA BR” 5G O57 D858 = BOUGO EST 62 
72 mere Rabbit ond other stories : 63: 64" 65. 66. 67-68. 69" 70-71-72 73 
pre eo Lamme erincs LOOK. AT | 750077 278° 79510) 7102) "104 
74 Children’s Stories from Dickens ~ THESE SAVINGS: | | 
és ae ot apechaed Noble Knights Single copies 50¢ p Noarmesssesssesccsssseccssssnsesnnsssoeesnsoneecnssntsesnngsenenssssccnnassseeensen Fee | 
inc ; 
ais ae vend és) Any 5 titles $1.75 | TSG aR ey MRE eT REE oO oe io ic | 
78 Eight Cousins ; ‘ ot 
: Any 10 titles $2.98 | | 
79 Robin Hood Any 15 titl $4.15. | Cif Yucca ceuiuatenersedavesebtahrens LONE eoecsenrss Statente iiavscatmncnmeraciseseret | 
‘. AN ies * 
and these Work-And-Play-Books Phos 15¢-for ‘shi in ) | Remit the group cost of your selections, plus 15¢ for shipping, 
101 Handy Book For Boys Se aee ie PP a BE ASSURED: If not thoroughly satisfied with these wonderful 
102 Giant Quiz Book Ser See besser : | values, you may (within 5 days) return them for full refund. | 
es EZ PS SE ME (ED GD CSE EE CS Ce ome aw Ge eT Ee oe mat oll 


104 Everybody’s Home Fix-It Guide 


WAT “y 


Arrange for the simple, convenient Rootes Overseas Plan 
and go to Europe with “YOUR CAR IN YOUR POCKET” 


The Rootes Overseas Delivery Plan 


1. You order your Hillman Minx here, pay 
for it at the favorable dollar price. 


2..Your Hillman is delivered to you punc- 
tually, almost any place in Europe. 


3.Enjoy your Hillman over here, too—it 
can be shipped back home without extra 
cost when your trip is done. 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC, 


505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Wander off the beaten track in Europe—visit out-of- 
the-way places most people miss, in your own Hillman 
Minx! You stop being a slave to.schedules and save 
money besides when you join the Rootes Overseas Plan, 
and go to Europe with “your car in your pocket.” 


Write for full details and name of your nearest dealer. 
(By the way, you don’t have to go to Europe to enjoy 
a Hillman. There are more than 700 sales, service and 
parts depots in North America.) 


ROOTES MOTORS (Canada) LTD. 


2019 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario 
25 St. James Street, Ville St. Pierre, Montreal, Quebe¢ 
3135 West Broadway, Vancouver, British Columbia: 


